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HEAR what these provocative 
thinkers have tosay about self-discovery, 


the quality of life, the nature of the 
creative mind, changes taking place in 
the world today, and what you can do to 
bring about change. 

There's a difference in hearing new 
ideas rather than simply reading them. The 
author is able to provide unique emphases in 
ways impossible to accomplish in print. 
Pauses and tonal changes become meaning 
and create insights and increased under- 
standing. 

And audio cassettes provide a medium 
for learning experiences that can be shared, 


thus encouraging immediate discussion 
and interaction. 

Today's audio cassettes capture the 
inflections, nuances, and flavor of the original 
speaker, and let you hear them over and over 
while driving, cooking, jogging, etc. Since 
some of these voices will never be heard 
again, here's your opportunity to savor the 
sound of great ideas that have shaped today’s 
world, and to own these cassettes for your 
library. 

From the more than 4,000 titles in the 
prestigious Audio-Forum Library, we have 
selected 26 extraordinary recordings. 


in the intimacy of your own home! The | 
regular price per cassette is $13.95. 
But now for the special price of $9.95 | 


_ you have the opportunity tolisten when- | 


ever and wherever you choose. PLUS 
for every 3 cassettes you buy, we'llsend | 
you a cassette of your choice FREE! 


"The Sound of Great Ideas" 
from Audio-Forum, 
96 Broad Street. 
Room F944, 
Guilford, CT 06437 
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A change in publication 
schedule ... 

has been forced upon us by the 
realities of the season. The period 
from late December to late January 
is packed with obligations for our 
editors which simply will not yield: 
family functions over the holidays, 
college application deadlines, the 
preparation for and administration 
of mid-year examinations, to name 
only the most obvious. Hence, Text 
and Context will not publish a 
separate February number. We 
shall, however, produce a 
July/August issue, thereby 
maintaining the number of issues in 
an annual volume constant at a total 
of ten. The planned summer issue 
will feature articles by the 
Middleborough High School faculty, 
some student contributions, and a 
complete index to Volume I. We 
hope that out readers understand 
the need for revision of our original 
schedule and will look forward to 
the July/August issue as a chance to 
become acquainted with the varied 
talents and interests of the faculty. 


Free Marketplace of Ideas 

Text and Context is. a very 
unusual, perhaps unique, forum in 
the world of public education: a 
journal in which high school 
students can publish serious 
articles on serious subjects, without 
prior restraint or censorship, and 
can be taken seriously by readers 
outside their school, ranging from 
recent alumni to retired Air Force 
officers. 

In November, after we 
published Emily Stevens’s article, 
“Pagan Revival,” we were asked if 
we did not think it was “daring” to 
treat religion, let alone Paganism, in 
a public school context. To the 
great credit of the Middleborough 
Public Schools and the citizens who 
support them, we were able to 
answer without hesitation that 
nothing in our more than twenty — 
years of experience here would lead 
us to view ourselves as thereby 
doing anything “daring” at all. 

Last month, after we 
published Col. Sullivan’s forthright 
letter, a question was raised as to 
whether Miss Stevens should be 
“exposed” to so forceful and pointed 
a critique. Our answer then would 
still be our answer now, especially 
in view of her vigorous rebuttal (p. 
430): The contributing editors are 
very bright young adults who are 
experiencing what it means to 
publish their ideas and be engaged 
by their readers in a living 
intellectual dialogue. They are 
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finding out at first hand what we 
have traditionally meant in this 
country by academic freedom and 
freedom of expression. Except in 
extraordinary circumstances, our 
writers will be neither censored nor 
shielded. 
T&C in the classroom — 
We are by no means certain 
that last month’s attempt to attract 
student readership with our advice 
on college admissions was 
successful, but we do have the 
consolation of knowing that some 
students will soon be reading our 
work as part of an assignment. Mr. 
Damon Howard of the Social Studies 
Department was so impressed with 
some of the articles in our November 
issue that he came to us for 
permission to reproduce them for 
use with his freshman history 
classes during of their study of the 
early Middle Ages. 

It is good to feel useful. 


Hail to the pack-horse! 

In the course of consigning 
the curriculum camels to their well- 
deserved retirement in the desert, 
you may remember, Dr. Silber 
indicated that one of the virtues 
they lacked, in his estimation, was 
the controlling vision of a single 
mind, a deficiency he promised to 
see remedied. If camels are horses 
designed by a committee, we 
reflected, then perhaps llamas are 
sheep designed by a lone astigmatic. 


So it was with some justifiable 
trepidation that we opened this 
year’s Christmas gift from the 
Commonwealth’s education 
authorities: the replacement 
English/ Language Arts curricular 
framework. We were not, it must be 
admitted, expecting a masterpiece, 
even if had been shaped by the 
controlling vision of a single mind; 
and we were prepared to pan it, asa 
good friend had hinted we ought to 
do in the interests of editorial even- 
handedness. 

Imagine our relief, then, 
when what arrived in our mailbox 
was neither a llama nor, indeed, 
Pegasus, but a rather pedestrian 
pack-horse, homely but serviceable. 
We think it will get us where we 
need to go and may even provide 
exciting moments along the way. 

For an educational document, it is 
written in lucid, fairly taut prose. 
It speaks with authority, but it does 
not pontificate, and most of the 
“theory” or “research” it contains is 
very standard stuff which tends to 
confirm things that vast numbers of 
teachers through the ages have 
already managed to conclude based 
on their own wits and a lifetime’s 
“anecdotal evidence.” 

The document’s homely 
virtues can be immediately 
perceived. For one thing, it weighs 
a good deal less than its unfortunate 
predecessor; for another, it begins 
on a note of refreshing clarity: “The 
English language arts as a core 
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discipline is multi-dimensional. It 
is at once the study of literature, 
the mastery of literacy and writing, 
the study of film and other new 
symbol systems, as well as the 
cultivation of language use and the 
capacity to reason.” If you havea 
copy of our November issue handy, 
you are invited to compare that 
statement with the opening 
sentences of the previous 
curriculum framework which were 
quoted there. The comparison is 
instructive. 


“Gone (Stanley) Fishing” — 
Bad news from higher ed. 

_ The Sunday, December 29, 
1996, issue of The New York Times 
reported (p. 24) that two-thirds of 
the elite colleges and universities 
sampled in a recent survey by the 
National Alumni Forum no longer 
require English majors to take 
courses on Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton. Traditionally, such 
degree programs required exposure 
to at least one or two of these “big 
three.” According to the Times, 
“Only 23 of the schools responding 
to the forum’s survey required 
English majors to take a Shakespeare 
course. Furthermore, a number of 
schools — among them such elite 
institutions as Amherst and the 
University of Michigan — have 
programs for English majors in 
which it is possible to avoid reading 
a single play or sonnet by 
Shakespeare.” 


What is on offer instead? 
Pop culture pablum: courses like 
“The Gangster Film” (Georgetown), 
“Melodrama and Soap Opera” (Duke), 
and “20th-Century American Boxing 
Fiction and Film” (Dartmouth). 

The justifications for this 
kind of stupidification obtained 
from interviews with various 
Exalted Poobahs at the colleges 
practicing it should have been 
predictable to anyone who has 
followed recent academic fads. 

Here is William Cook, for 
example, chairman of the English 
Department at Dartmouth: “{I’m] not 
upset if a tiny minority of students 
don’t study Shakespeare. .. We 
mustn’t deify Shakespeare.” 
Bolstering his courageous stand 
against the imminent tidal wave of 
Bardolatry, Professor Cook added 
that the abandonment of the great 
authors of the past resulted from 
“the explosion of available 
materials” (from Bardolatry to 
Technolatry!) and the desire of the 
faculty “to provide more choice.” 
(That magic word again!) 

And here is Rhonda Cobham- 
Sander, chair of the English 
Department at Amherst College, 
preaching the currently fashionable 
gospel about instruction in 
contentless, value-free “skills”: 
“What we try to do is teach students 
how to read, where to go to find what 
they want, and different methods.” 
The professor also lamented her own 
undergraduate education, in which 
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there was so much “must read” 
material that she had to neglect 
American literature. What? No 
courses on the Transcendentalists, 
Hawthorne, Melville, Twain, 
Whitman, the Lost Generation, or 
Eliot? We can hardly believe it. 
The only sensible voices in 
the article seemed to us those of 
people outside the tight-knit 
professorial fraternity. Jerry L. 
Martin, president of the 
organization which conducted the 
survey, was not to be snookered: 
“It’s happened because the English 
professors don’t want to teach 
Chaucer and Shakespeare any more. 
... They want to teach pop culture 
courses because that’s what the 
students want.” And Robert 
Brustein, artistic director of the 
American Repertory Theater at 
Harvard, hardly a notorious 
reactionary classicist, gave what is, 
in Our opinion, an even more 
accurate explanation: “Most English 
departments are now held so 
completely hostage to fashionable 
political and theoretical agendas 
that it is unlikely Shakespeare can 
qualify as an appropriate author.” 
Bull’s eye. 


Chaucer Hoax Exposed! 

The comfortable world of 
international Chaucer studies was 
shaken to its foundations earlier 
this month when it was discovered 
that Text and Context had 
published (1: 4, p. 388) a thirty-two 


line poem entitled, “Lenvoy de 
Chaucer a Bruffee” which was not, 
after all, by Geoffrey Chaucer, but 
by a modern Chaucer-impersonator. 

Professor Cotton Vitellius of 
the University of Vilnius was put on 
to the hoax when he tried in vain to 
find manuscript “Harley-Davidson 
883” in libraries at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He also noted ample 
evidence of fraud in the text itself, 
which displays a complete lack of 
lacunae, several too many hapax 
legomena, and much too little fodder 
for an apparatus criticus. In short, 
the good professor averred, “From a 
scholarly point of view, this poem 
stinks.” 

In fact, intense investigation 
undertaken on behalf of T& C by 
the firm of Holmes, Watson and 
Crick, Literary and Genetic 
Defective Agents, has disclosed that 
the poem, which was dropped 
through our transom in the middle 
of the night last Halloween, can be 
traced to an obscure English teacher 
who wrote it in 1981 in response to 
a very good “counterfeit Canterbury 
tale” submitted to him by one 
Matthew Bruffee, Class of ‘81. 
Further investigations are underway 
which we are confident will lead to 
the apprehension and prosecution of 
this miscreant. 


Poster Contest Postponed. 
To date the only entrant into 

our poster-child competition is Mr. 

Haskell. We’ll get around to it later. 
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“the heart of the issues...” 
To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading 
the December issue of Text and Con- 
text thirty-six thousand feet above 
the ground. J am on my first leg of 
the December vacation, and I feel 
myself unwinding with each cloud 
that passes by. 

This state of mind has al- 
lowed me to be totally open to all 
the articles in this month’s publi- 
cation. The first point that strikes 
me is that Chaucer is still a reach 
for me twenty years after I have left 
college. I hope I’m not alone on this! 

My position as Guidance De- 
partment Head at Middleborough 
High School begs to comment on 
“Crashing the Gates.” I compliment 
you and the students on the timeli- 
ness of this subject. 

The articles hit the heart of 
the issues the Guidance Department 
has been preaching (and I do mean 
preaching!) to Senior students since 
their first day of school last Sep- 
tember. I’m not exaggerating when I 
tell you that only one fifth of the 


students have sent in an application: 
to date. The contributing writers 
have mapped out the process with a 
humorous flair that is amazingly 
accurate. This leads me to believe 
that someone was listening out 
there! 

The college application pro- 
cess can cause anxiety in the best of 
families. If each student followed 
the examples illustrated in this is- 
sue, I’m sure we would all weather 
through as painlessly as possible. 

I especially appreciated 
your comments on the recommenda- 
tions written by faculty. The 
Guidance Counselor must write a 
recommendation for each and every 
student applying to college. We ac- 
cept this challenge wholeheartedly 


and have honed our writing skills to 


personalize each recommendation. 
There is no greater satisfaction than 
an endorsement on behalf of a stud- 
ent pursuing further education. 

I will cherish this copy of 
Text and Context and hope that all 
Junior English teachers will make it 
required reading in June. 

Hats off to the staff and con- 
tributing editors of Text and Con- 
text on a job well done! 


Barbara Helfrich 

Guidance Department Head 

Middleborough High School 

P. S.: Ms. Stevens — Tom’s Bait Shop 

and Kathy’s Ear Piercing were sell- 

ing apples last October — can we 
look forward to Valentine candy? 
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Paganism: 
responds 


Emily » Stevens 
to Col. Sullivan 


To the Editor: 

I’d like to make clear that 
Mr. William Sullivan’s critique of 
my article [“Pagan Revival,” 1:3, 
pp.234-238] was appreciated by the 
author. I enjoyed reading his letter 
and am excited that such an educat- 
ed man took time to become angry 
about an article with such “naive” 
and “muddled” claims and “misin- 
- terpretations of fact.” I feel that Mr. 
Sullivan dramatically overempha- 
sized his criticism and let his views 
and prejudices cloud his response. 
However, my own views were also 
thrown into my article and I most 
likely allowed them to interpret 
facts to suit my purpose. Therefore, 
I apologize for any “misstatements” 
that | may have made in my article. 

Still, in no way am I accept- 
ing Mr. Sullivan’s criticisms as ful- 
ly correct. I believe that I am justi- 
fied in stating the “absurdities” 
that | do in my article. | will do my 
best to respond using language of 
the same caliber as Mr. Sullivan’s, 
but I’m afraid that I will fall far 
short. Mr. Sullivan’s vocabulary 
genuinely impressed me, and | hope 
to someday have just as much com- 
mand over words as he does. But for 
now, | must admit that | had to reach 
for my dictionary to look up 
“irenic” so I could determine exact- 
ly what spirit Mr. Sullivan wished 
his criticisms to be accepted in. 


Mr. Sullivan seemed to have 
a major problem with the statement: 
“Misogyny was instituted during the 
Crusades.” He wondered how | could 
have made such a remarkable state- 
ment without first thinking of Greek 
and Roman authors such as Aris- 
tophanes, Juvenal, Martial, and Ca- 
tullus. It is true that these names 
didn’t even cross my mind and I’m 
kicking myself for it. | thank Mr. 
Sullivan for his reminder of the 
obvious. Okay, misogyny was not in- 
stituted during the Crusades. I was 
attempting to convey that misogyny 
played a major role in the persecu- 
tion of Pagans, during the time pe- 
riod that the Crusades took place in. 
In the back of most every man’s 
mind was that women represented 
sexuality and sexuality wasn’t 
something to think about. This did 
lead to a misunderstanding and re- 
sentment of women. And, as with 
every argument in existence, there 
are exceptions. The majority of 
women, excluding extraordinary 
ones such as Hildegard of Bingen 
and Eleanor of Aquitaine, weren’t 
considered smart, or strong of mind. 
Misogyny was in place. 
(Incidentally, Eleanor of Aquitaine 
was imprisoned for most of her 
adult life by her husband.) 

Mr. Sullivan also has a prob- 
lem with the statement “Paganism 
began over thirty-five thousand 
years ago...” The following is a di- 
rect quote from The Spiral Dance by 
the learned Pagan author Starhawk. 
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“According to our legends, Witch- 
craft began more than 35 thousand 
years ago...” Hunters “could attune 
themselves to the spirit of the 
herds, and in so doing they became 
aware of the pulsating rhythm that 
infuses all life, the dance of the 
double spiral, of whirling into be- 
ing, and whirling out again.” They 
believed in the Goddess, who 
brought all existence into life. Now 
if these ancient ideas don’t repre- 
sent what Pagans have always be- 
lieved in, then I’d like Mr. Sullivan 
to tell me what does. 

Next I’d like to draw atten- 
tion to a quote in Mr. Sullivan’s let- 
ter. “By paying the highest form of 
homage to the innerworldly powers 
of nature, paganisms cannot help 
but find themselves in unalterable 
Opposition to monotheism.” This 
extremely naive comment shows ex- 
actly how little Mr. Sullivan actual- 
ly knows of the Pagan religion as it 
exists today. He seems to be a 
learned man about any historical 
subjects, but it appears that he has 
limited knowledge of current spir- 
itual beliefs. Pagans want everyone 
to find the religion that suits him 
best and devote himself to it as 
much or as little as he wants. In 
absolutely no way are Pagans in un- 
alterable opposition to monotheism. 
It is simply a path that they choose 
not to take. 

I’d like to take more time to 
comment on Mr. Sullivan’s letter, 
but my deadline is fast approaching. 


Mr. Sullivan, thank you for treating 
me as an adult and not holding back 
when criticizing my work. I enjoyed 
to chance to once again demonstrate 
the validity of my points in a letter. 
I admit that sometimes my work 
needs a little clarification. Thanks 
for giving me that opportunity. 
Please feel free to comment again on 
“Pagan Revival” and/or any of my 
other work. I look forward to hear- 
ing from you again. 


Emily Stevens 
Middleboro, MA 


‘Boro native “transported” 
Dear Editors: 

I am writing to apply for the 
position of poster child for Text and 
Context. Although I have had little 
experience in the poster child busi- 
ness (I was a finalist as poster child 
for Junior Fly Fisherman maga- 
zine), I am keenly aware of the re- 
sponsibilities involved as well as 
the prestige conveyed in represent- 
ing a magazine of your stature. 

A serendipitous sequence of 
events led me and my sophomore 
English class to room 223 several 
weeks ago. As the class honed their 
essays on The Tragedy of Julius 
Caesar, I perused a copy of Text and 
Context. After reading several of 
the pieces on the plight of today’s 
high school senior facing college, | 
felt as if I had indeed “crashed the 
gates” and was transported back 
over a quarter of a century to my 
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kitchen table where I wrestled with 
the wording of an essay that I was 
sure would be my ticket to the Ivy 
League. As a native of the ‘Boro 
weaned on herring roe and cranber- 
ry juice, I appreciate Emily Stevens’ 
gentle hand in describing the 
quirks of our local lore in The Es- 
say. Ian Murphy’s The Interview is 
a riot. Hopefully anyone who can 
locate the celebrated Maine Insti- 
tute of Technology won’t pass up the 
chance to share a corn dog with Gus 
in Admissions. 

Needless to say, I am ex- 
tremely impressed with the scope 
and quality of the writing in your 
magazine. Text and Context is an 
appealing blend of non-fiction and 
fiction, the critical and the creative. 
As a teacher at Middleborough High 
School it is heartening to see stud- 
ent writing at this level. All of the 
members of the A. P. English class, 
should be applauded. 

Now getting back to the 
poster child request. I’m your boy! 
I feel strongly that I grasp the con- 
cept of your publication, and that | 
am capable of projecting the high- 
brow image you require. Despite 
the fact that I did have some trouble 
with the Sir Gawain and the Green 
Hornet stuff (actually, Bare Wolf is 
my favorite Old English super hero). 
I am willing to learn. References 
and photos available upon request. 

Sincerely, 
Douglas P. Haskell 
Middleborough High School 
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Chaucer’s Discussion of Matrimony 


Editor’s Introduction: 


Geoffrey Chaucer was not a man given to repeating 
himself carelessly. Therefore, when we find him using 
exactly the same line in two quite different poems, one a 
Canterbury tale and the other a personal address to one of 
his London friends, we must take special notice, if we are 
at all interested in what the poet really thought and felt 
about life. Now such is exactly the case with the words 
which we have chosen as the title of this month’s cover 
feature, “wo that is in mariage.” That the repetition of this 
phrase was not an act of inadvertence, a kind of 
thoughtless recycling of a few words that were floating 
free in the older Chaucer’s addled brain, is established by 
the fact that the later poem, “Chaucers Envoy a Bukton,” 
explicitly alludes to the earlier, The Wife of Bath’s Tale. 
And although the Tale and its Prologue are full of complex 
ironies and ambiguities, the Envoy is not; there the intent 
is clear: “to expresse the sorwe and wo that is in mariage” 
and thus to dissuade the poor widower Bukton from 
committing the folly of a second marriage: 


This lytel writ, proverbes, or figure 
I sende yow,; take kepe of yt, I rede; 
Unwys is he that kan no wele endure. 
If thou be siker, put the not in drede. 
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The Wyf of Bathe I pray yow that ye rede 
Of this matere that we have on honde. 
God graunte yow your lyf frely to lede 
In fredam, for ful hard is to be bonde. 


For Chaucer, then, a reading of the Wife of Bath was 
the key to his intent; there, if anywhere, Bukton would 
discover, along with the original occurrence of the phrase 
“wo that is in mariage,” the reason why a second marriage 
was inadvisable. And just in case that worthy gentleman 
did not have his copy of the Tales handy to consult, 
Chaucer would give him its pith: “ful hard is to be bonde,” 
a condition that will inevitably result if one chooses to be 
once again husbonde. (There goes the incorrigible 
punster playing with words again, pointing out indirectly, 
perhaps, that the word for the man in a marriage could be 
interpreted literally — even if, in point of etymological 
fact, incorrectly — to mean “house-bound” or even “house- 
slave.”) 

Of course, everyone knows today that Chaucer is full 
of irony, and on this ground interpreters have felt free to 
make the case that he really meant the exact reverse of 
everything that he ever wrote. On this hermeneutical 
principle, if Chaucer told us that the devil is bad, then he 
must necessarily have been on the side of the devil. Such 
an appreciation of Chaucer’s irony (about which he can 
also sometimes be ironic, thus producing the “negation of 
the negation”) was developed in this century as a reaction 
against several earlier centuries of taking him too 
literally. It is probably an over-reaction. On its face, the 
envoy to Bukton is a direct and forceful poem. Are we 
really to imagine that Chaucer had his tongue planted 
firmly in his cheek when he wrote: 


But thow shal have sorwe on thy flessh, thy lif, 
And ben thy wives thral, as seyn these wise; 
And yf that hooly writ may nat suffyse, 
Experience shal the teche, so may happe, 

That the were level to be take in Frise 

Than eft to falle of weddynge in the trappe. 
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Turning to the tenor of Chaucer’s works as a whole 
for evidence by which to gauge the quality of his own 
marriage, one is once again able to find much that is 
suggestive but nothing that is conclusive. On the one 
hand, there are eloquent passages in praise of marriage in 
contexts that do not provide any basis for interpreting 
them as ironic; and there are portrayals of mutually 
faithful and presumably happy married couples. 
Furthermore, Chaucer was unusual among medieval 
courtly poets in taking a serious interest in marriage and 
in declaring it superior in its value to courtly love. This is 
clearly the underlying premise of the Parlement of Fowles, 
his St. Valentine’s Day dream-vision. Moreover, it is 
worthy of note that the happy consummation of The 
Knight’s Tale, which was the poet’s valedictory to serious 
involvment with the whole courtly genre, consists in the 
marriage of Emily to Palamon, not in the prolongation of 
the courtly affair. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to ignore that 
there are even more instances in Chaucer’s writings in 
which marriage is ridiculed or presented in an 
unfavorable light. And in those stories in which there is 
marital trouble, it is almost invariably the husband who is 
the wronged party. In the few other tales in which a 
woman is wronged, as for example in The Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, The Physician’s Tale, and The Man of Laws Tale, the 
violation occurs outside the context of marriage (or, as in 
the last of these tales, against the will of a deceived 
husband). Indeed, in his earlier works Chaucer had been 
so unflattering to women in general that Anne of Bohemia, 
Richard II’s consort, and her circle of court ladies 
purportedly imposed upon the poet the penance of writing 
an entire poem in which women would be the innocent 
victims of unscrupulous men. And so Chaucer began The 
Legend of Good Women, a poem whose structure bears a 
certain resemblance to that of the execrable Monk’s Tale, 
and one which Chaucer never finished. 

It is also difficult to overlook the fact that married 
women are very often presented by Chaucer as 
domineering, not merely by temperament, but by design, 
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and that marriage is often depicted as a contest over which 
partner shall rule the roost (literally, in the case of The 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale ). Even leaving aside The Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, it is remarkable how often in these stories the 
contest is won by the woman, especially if the husband is 
allowed to conceal her victory from others, and even from 
himself, as do in various ways Chanticleer, January, 
Melibee, and, more nobly, Averargus in the Franklin’s 
Pale, Even in tales in which the husband does not 
capitulate, the women “win,” in some sense, vindicated 
through patience and long-suffering, as are Griselda in 
the Clerk’s Tale and Constance in the Man of Law's. 

The conclusion of the “marriage debate” seems to be 
that happy marriages are possible, even in the face of 
tragic dilemmas, if they are based on mutual generosity 
and trust; nonetheless, it is the Wife of Bath’s lesson that 
what women really want is power which remains most 
deeply engraved in many readers’ minds, probably 
because of the vividness of the character herself and the 
outrageousness of her Prologue and Tale. And, when all is 
said and done, it was to the Wife of Bath that Chaucer 
referred Bukton for realistic insight into the nature of 
marriage, not to the edifying tale of the Franklin. 

This question of what we can discern about the 
quality of Chaucer’s own marriage is one about which his 
best modern biographers have differed most sharply. J. W. 
Hales, writing in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
asserted that it was not good at all. After reviewing the 
passages that contain negative remarks about marriage in 
Chaucer’s early works up to and including Troilus and 
Criseyde, he concluded: 


It seems impossible to put a pleasant construction on 
these pages. It is incredible that they have no 
personal significance. The conclusion is clearly that 
Chaucer was not happy in his matrimonial relations.‘ 


This conclusion is rather typical of the earlier 


* Quoted in John Gardner, The Life and Times of Chaucer (New York: 
Random House, 1977), p. 163. 
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British commentators. G. G. Coulton, while chiding Hales 
for having gone too far in his negative assessment of 
Chaucer’s marriage, nonetheless wrote: 


. the feudal marriage was too often a loveless 
compact, except so far as the pair might shake down 
together afterwards; and conjugal love plays a very 
secondary part in the great romances of chivalry. ... 
Chaucer, therefore, might well have followed the 
examples of the greatest writers of his century. 
Moreoever, in this case we have evidence that he and 
Philippa not only began, but continued and ended 
with at least a homeopathic dose of that “little 
aversion” which Mrs. Malaprop so _ strongly 
recommended in matrimony. His allusions to 
wedded life are predominanty disrespectful, or at 
best mockingly ironical; and though his own 
marriage may well have steadied him in some ways — 
Prof. Skeat points out that his least moral tales were 
written after Philippa’s death in 1387 — yet the 
evidence is against his having found in it such 
companionship as might have chained his too errant 
fancy. ... We may very easily exaggerate the want 
of harmony in the Chaucer household; but everything 
tends to assure us that his was not altogether an 
ideal marriage. * 


More recent American biographers, reflecting 
perhaps their national taste for romances with happy 
endings, have been in general more cautious and less 
pessimistic in the conclusions they have drawn. Donald R. 
Howard, before his death in 1986 the dean of American 
Chaucer scholars, took an safely agnostic position: 


Between friends and companions there can grow 
rivalry; the easiest companionship in the world can 
go sour. We know only that they remained married 
for some twenty years and had children, and that 
after Philippa’s death Chaucer never remarried. But 


* Coulton, pp. 25-26. 
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we know too that they were often apart. ... For the 
rest we can only say of Chaucer’s marriage that we 
are in no worse position than we are with many a 
living couple that we can observe daily at first hand: 
from all that strikes the eye, they may appear a 
model of domestic concord, and unless we are very 
intimate with one or the other partner, or with both, 
we never know more than that except from 
inconclusive hints, from virtually unreadable signs, 
or — what is by its nature unreliable — from gossip.° 


Marchette Chute, whose popular biography of 
Chaucer had become a best-seller forty years before 
Howard’s was published, acknowledged a similar inability 
to judge from the evidence whether her subject’s marriage 
was happy,’ but she inclined to optimism and at one point 
described the couple settled into domestic bliss in their 
apartment above the Aldgate.” John Gardner, a 
distinguished American scholar of early English literature 
who was also a successful novelist, allowed himself to 
exercise more imagination on the problem and came up 
with a more complex portrait of Chaucer’s marital 
experience: all in all a happy one, yet beclouded by a 
serious irregularity which would have required a 
remarkable attitudinal adjustment in the husband. He 
twice characterized the marriage as “odd” and once as 
“Strange,” but he concluded his rather lengthy section on 
its problems thus: 


Yet whatever its oddities, the Chaucers’ marriage 
was probably not an especially bad one. They stayed 
together, with only occasional interruptions which 
may have had nothing to do with how they felt; they 
seem to have been comfortable with the same friends; 
they raised children. ° 


° Chaucer: His Life, His Works, His World (New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1987), p. 98. 

AG iS, peyep te Sy) 

° Chute, p. 146. 

° Gardner, p. 167. 


The main problem of the marriage, the chief 
“oddity” to which Gardner referred, has to do with the 
couple’s relation to John of Gaunt. In spite of the fact that 
members of the upper-middle class were gaining entrance 
to court circles with increasing frequency in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, the closeness of the 
relation of Chaucer, as a commoner, to so important a 
member of the royal family still constituted an anomaly 
and must have put the poet at times into some socially 
ticklish situations. Chaucer and Gaunt were of 
approximately the same age. It is quite possible that they 
had become acquainted with one another at the Countess of 
Ulster’s court during exactly the same period when 
Geoffrey had first met Philippa. But the nature of their 
relationship through the three decades thereafter, as 
Gaunt rose to become England’s greatest feudal magnate 
and Chaucer rose to become her greatest poet, is the 
subject of dispute among the scholars. At one end of the 
spectrum of opinion stands Chute, who minimizes the 
connection: 


It used to be the custom to speak of John of Gaunt 
as Chaucer’s patron, but this he was not. ... John of 
Gaunt was not even his employer. .. .Chaucer’s 
position in regard to John of Gaunt seems to have 
been merely that of the brother-in-law of the woman 
the Duke loved.’° 


Gardner, calling Gaunt the poet’s “patron and personal 
friend,”” takes his stance at the other extreme: 


... Gaunt and Chaucer do indeed seem to have been 
friends, as Gaunt’s account books insist: other 
recipients of Gaunt’s largesse are often simply 
named; Chaucer is always “our beloved.” Though all 
the evidence is indirect, Chaucerians have generally 
formed the impression that the two men were quite 
close friends, not because of what Chaucer owed 


*° Chute, p. 60. 
** Gardner, p. 128. 
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Gaunt or Gaunt owed Chaucer, not because Philippa 
and Geoffrey helped the duke in his affair with 
Katherine (though they may have), and not because 
Chaucer’s marriage to Philippa and, after Philippa’s 
death, Gaunt’s marriage to Katherine made the two 
men relatives, but because they were brilliant, in 
many ways like-minded men, intellectually daring, 
scrupulously honorable, at least by the standards of 
their own medieval code, and emotionally useful to 
each other. Gaunt could give Chaucer the station and 
self-respect that Englishmen of the middle class 
hungered for ...and Chaucer could give Gaunt a 
sense of participation in the contemplative, artistic 
life he was fitted for by nature but largely denied, 
except. as. patron) vand j.collectorsm bys ime 
responsibilities and station.” 


The reason that the exact nature of the relationship 
between John of Gaunt and Chaucer has become such an 
issue and has detained our attention here is that it bears 
upon the credibility of a strange allegation about 
Chaucer’s marriage which was first raised more than a 
century and a half after the poet’s death by Thomas 
Speght, an Elizabethan retailer of miscellaneous gossip 
about the great and safely interred. He wrote: 


Yet some hold opinion (but I know not upon what 
grounds) that Thomas Chaucer [recorded as the 
Chaucers’ second child and oldest son] was not the 
sonne of Geffrey Chaucer, but rather some kinsman 
of his whome hee brought up.’? 


It should be noted that Speght was often not a very reliable 
source of information; he gave the year of Chaucer’s birth, 
for example, as 1328, off by at least twelve years. Alluded to 
now and then by various writers in the intervening 


*? Gardner, pp. 156-157. 
"? Quoted in Russell Krauss, Three Chaucer Studies, ed. Carleton 
Brown (Folcroft, Pa.: Folcroft Press, 1932), p. 146; also in Gardner, 
Dees 3: 
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centuries, Speght’s bit of gossip gained new life with the 
appearance of Russell Krauss’s study, “The Paternity of 
Thomas Chaucer,” in 1932. Krauss professed to have set out 
in his investigations with the intention of finally proving 
beyond any reasonable doubt that Thomas Chaucer was 
indeed the true son of the poet’s body and to have found 
instead overwhelming circumstantial evidence that the 
opposite was the truth. Krauss’s paper, panned by B. J. 
Whiting in Speculum” at the time of its publication, got a 
similar reception from most leading Chaucer scholars of 
the day. 

There the matter rested until the publication of 
George Williams’s A New View of Chaucer in 1965. 
Williams revived Krauss’s arguments and extended his 
doubts to the paternity of Chaucer’s eldest child, his 
daughter Elizabeth, who could have been born (the exact 
dates remaining uncertain) less than nine months after 
the poet’s marriage to Philippa. Williams, a much more 
respected authority than his predecessors in promoting 
this case, proposed the following: that John of Gaunt, who 
had had ample opportunity to consort with the de Roet 
sisters in the course of their service to the royal family, at 
first took the elder, Philippa, as his mistress; that he 
fathered a child on her in 1365 or 1366, and then turned to 
his friend and loyal retainer, Geoffrey Chaucer, Esq., who 
also already knew Philippa well, and persuaded him to 
make a honest woman of her by marrying her in haste, 
thereby both protecting Gaunt and Philippa from scandal 
and giving a cover of legitimacy to their daughter; that 
Gaunt continued his liaison with Philippa after she had 
become Chaucer’s wife and so fathered a second child, 
known to the world as Thomas Chaucer, whom the poet also 
accepted and brought up as his own; and that, having 
meanwhile abandoned Philippa in favor of her younger 
sister, Katherine Swynford, Gaunt rewarded Chaucer for 
his signal services by showering him and _ his wife, as well 
as the children Elizabeth and Thomas, with innumerable 
favors for the rest of their lives. 

The evidence for this version of Chaucer’s marriage 


’* Review of Three Chaucer Studies, in Speculum 8 (1933), p. 535. 
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is entirely circumstantial, but the circumstances are 
arresting. In the case of the eldest child, there is the fact 
that, just as Geoffrey was marrying Philippa and the Duke 
was leaving for his expedition into Spain, Gaunt granted 
the new bride a lifetime annuity of at least £10. Nine 
months later, shortly after Elizabeth Chaucer’s birth, he 
granted another lifetime annuity of about double that 
amount directly to Geoffrey. These gifts were only the 
beginning of a series that continued until Gaunt’s death. 
Further, in 1381, when Elizabeth Chaucer entered the 
Abbey of Barking to become a Benedictine nun, the 
substantial “dowry” of more than £50 (about $12,000 in 
today’s money) was paid, not by her reputed father, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, as would have been expected, but by 
none other than John of Gaunt. 

With regard to the second child, Thomas, the 
circumstances are even more intriguing. Whatever his 
paternity, it is clear that Thomas Chaucer, from his early 
youth, enjoyed Gaunt’s special favor and received even 
greater sums of money from him than did Geoffrey and 
Philippa. As the young man came into his maturity, the 
Duke of Lancaster did everything possible to further his 
career, taking him into his own personal service and 
promoting him to various offices. After the Duke died and 
many of these favors lapsed, Richard II, by that time not at 
all fond of Gaunt himself, reinstated the annuities to 
Thomas and even indemnified him for the loss of various 
offices now assigned to others, as though the King thought 
of securing Thomas Chaucer’s welfare as a kind of 
lingering family obligation. Furthermore, Thomas 
continued to be favored to an extraordinary extent by 
Gaunt’s son, Henry IV, after he came to the throne; and 
Gaunt’s sons by Katherine Swynford, the Beauforts, who 
were indubitably Thomas’s cousins on the maternal side, 
acknowledged him as their kinsman and showed him 
ample largesse. This trend of royal favor eventually 
reached its climax in the arranged marriage of Thomas’s 
daughter Alice to the Duke of Suffolk. Meanwhile, Thomas 
seems to have given up the use of Geoffrey Chaucer’s coat 
of arms and adopted that of his mother’s family instead. 
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There are more items of circumstantial evidence still, but 
those just recounted are the most important.” 

Among Chaucer’s three best-known American 
biographers, it is interesting to note a kind of generational 
difference in their reactions to these speculations. Chute, 
the earliest born, dismissed them out of hand without even 
pausing for detailed rebuttal; in fact, she consigned the 
whole matter to a footnote: 


The fact that the Chaucer coat of arms was 
omitted from Thomas Chaucer’s tomb later gave rise 
to the theory that he was not Geoffrey Chaucer’s son. 
[Here Chute quotes Speght.] .. . A more modern 
variant of the same theory is the suggestion that 
Thomas was the bastard son of John of Gaunt by 
Philippa Chaucer. This theory, which is frequently 
treated more respectfully than it deserves, is based 
upon the favors that Philippa Chaucer and her 
children received from the Duke — favors which are 
of course susceptible of a much simpler explanation. 
The theory that Philippa was his mistress is in any 
case untenable.’* 


Donald Howard, at least a generation younger, gave the 
case for Gaunt’s paternity of Philippa Chaucer’s two eldest 
children more serious consideration, but in the end he 
decided that it is unlikely, writing: 


One notes the presence of John of Gaunt in many 
of these family dealings. ... Chaucer’s connection 
to Gaunt and, through his marriage, to Katherine 
Swynford, has suggested to a few scholars with a 
collective nose for scandal that Thomas Chaucer... 
was the bastard son of John of Gaunt by Philippa 
Roet, and that Chaucer was used (and favored) to 
cover up this fact. Heady with such a surmise, the 
same scholars have made out poor Sister Elizabeth, 


** Those interested in the fuller account may find it in the works by 
Krauss and Williams already cited and in Gardner, pp. 152-167. 
*® Chute, p. 147 fn. 
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she of Barking Abbey, to be Gaunt’s bastard 
daughter. The evidence is very arcane... All we 
can say is that it’s possible Chaucer’s marriage was 
unconventional in this way, that he made an honest 
woman of Philippa — or that he and Philippa made an 
honest woman of Katherine. Or that he married 
Philippa and then was cuckolded by his friend. Or 
that for political advantage he played pimp toa 
powerful royal with his own wife. Or that he didn’t 
know, or knew and didn’t care. Any of these 
possible interpretations gives a curious and 
unsavory picture, though a very intresting one. All 
are guesses; none can be ruled out.’’ 


Gardner, a generation younger again (and a former 
student of Howard’s), was much more inclined to accept the 
the possibility that the speculations of Krauss and Williams 
are correct. He did not positively opt for Gaunt’s paternity, 
and he even gave a very good summary of the arguments 
against it, but Howard, at least, thought his pupil had gone 
much too far in the direction of accepting it, claiming that 
Gardner believed the poet to be “a contented cuckold.””* 

But if our purpose is, in the end, to understand how 
Chaucer felt about marriage — not merely about his own, 
however unhappy or contented he may have been with it, 
but about marriage in general and as portrayed in his 
works — then Gardner, in the passage criticized by Howard, 
makes a useful point by connecting the possible problems 
in Chaucer’s marriage and his apparent reaction to them 
to his statements about marriage in a couple of the 
Canterbury Tales, especially the Franklin’s : 


In this marriage, where each party has renounced 
tyranny over the other, love is “patient,” like that of 
the mightiest of all lovers, God: 

Love is a thing as any spirit free. 

Wommen, of kynde, desiren libertee, 


‘7 Howard, pp. 93-95. 
** Howard, p. 95. The phrase itself was actually coined by B. J. 
Whiting in the unfavorable review of Krauss cited earlier. 
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And nat to been constreyned as a thral; 
And so doon men, if I sooth seyen shal. 
Looke who that is moost pacient in love, 
He is at his advantage al above.’’ 


If Chaucer did have to live as a “contented cuckold” 
in his marriage, as his brother-in-law Hugh Swynford 
certainly did, then it is not difficult to see strong analogies 
to the two contrasting tales of the “Marriage Group” in 
which husbands must come to terms with the prospect of 
sharing their wives with another man. 

In The Merchant’s Tale, the husband, miraculously 
cured of his physical blindness by Pluto precisely in order 
that he can discover his young wife in flagrante delictu 
with her lover, is cajoled into accepting her lame 
explanation and reimposing a kind of voluntary mental 
blindness upon himself. There is here, obviously, a kind of 
trade-off. January is old and unattractive, yet he does have 
his marital right to the joys of congress with his young 
and appealing wife. If he had followed through on what 
he saw with his eyes, he would have had to renounce these 
pleasures or at least sour them; whereas, if he preserves 
his self-imposed blindness to the facts and so allows May to 
continue her affair with young Damian, he also can 
continue to enjoy her. 

In The Franklin’s Tale, the ideal couple find 
themselves before a cruel dilemma. Without intending to, 
the wife has become honor-bound to keep a pledge to a 
callow young man that, if he removed the rocks from the 
coast of Brittany, he could have access to her as her 
courtly lover. But she is also bound by the solemnly 
pledged word of her marriage contract to permit such 
access only her husband, who has just returned safe and 
sound from a perilous journey. Unable to remain true both 
to her marriage vow and to her promise to the love-struck 
young man, she contemplates suicide. But her husband, 
informed of the nature of her dilemma, will not hear of 
her losing either her honor or her life. As the other party 
to the marriage contract, he voluntarily, out of love for his 


*® Gardner, p. 164. 
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wife and concern for her welfare, renounces his exclusive 
marital privilege in this one instance. Now, the theology 
of marriage in the medieval Church, influenced and, some 
would say, distorted by the rising prestige of canon law 
since the eleventh century, very strongly emphasized the 
contractual essence of the sacrament of matrimony. Under 
an ordinary contract, certainly, a party endowed with 
certain rights can voluntarily and unilaterally suspend or 
annul them. Whether this would also have been accepted 
as true in the case of the quite special kind of contract 
which is marriage remains extremely questionable, and 
can certainly not detain us here. But Averargus sees this 
as the only way out of an otherwise impossible bind and 
takes it, because of devotion to his wife. 

Geoffrey Chaucer may have found himself in a 
marriage in which his wife continued a long-established, 
intimate relationship with John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster and Regent of England, either because of the 
persistence of an old affection or because of the sort of 
pressure he could, as friend and patron as well as feudal 
lord, bring to bear on both the Chaucers. If Geoffrey really 
loved Philippa enough not only to allow this situation to be 
thrust upon him, like old January in the Merchant’s Tale, 
but to tolerate it willingly, then we might understand how 
he could imagine the resolution that he devised to the 
dilemma of the husband and wife in the Franklin’s Tale 
and how he could present it to us approvingly; for he 
would have endured a similar dilemma and shown 
somewhat the same generosity toward his own wife. 

But this experience might also explain why, having 
endured infidelity in a marriage to which he himself 
chose to remain true, he would not be eager to enter a 
second marriage in which he might expose himself to 
suffering something of the same sort again, and why he 
thought that his old friend Bukton would also be foolish to 
do so. After all, an unpleasant experience which one has 
been willing to bear out of a powerful love for one 
particular person might still make one chary of ever 
having to bear it again for another. 


G.V. Simmons 
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CHAUCER’S “MARRIAGE GROUP”: 
Kittredge Revisited 


Geoffrey Chaucer's Canterbury Tales is truly an 
extraordinary work of literature. We have a band of 
travelers, on a pilgrimage to Canterbury. The Host, ever 
on the search for good entertainment, convinces the 
group to participate in a story-telling contest, the winner 
to receive a dinner at the tavern when they return. It is 
through these stories that Chaucer presents his concerns. 
In order to glean the most we can from these tales, we must 
realize that, although they are entities in and of 
themselves, they all fit together, and each means much 
more when examined in light of the rest. One of the first 
critics to point this out was George Lyman Kittredge, in his 
essay concerning Chaucer's discussion of marriage.” 

Kittredge defines a "Marriage Group of Tales," 
beginning with the Wife of Bath's Prologue, and ending 
with the Franklin's Tale. When the Host calls upon the 
Wife of Bath to tell a tale, she begins with a lengthy 
prologue, in which she relates to the other travelers her 
views On marriage, and how she likes to treat her 
husbands, of which she has already had five. She touches 
numerous times on the idea of sovereignty in marriage, 
Saying that she liked to control her husbands and gain 
mastery over them. Although it would seem it was not very 
pleasing to her husbands, it was to her, and this was her 
idea of the perfect marriage. This is reflected in her tale. 
The knight who is charged with discovering exactly what 
it is that women want most, finally learns that what they 
want is true sovereignty in marriage. 

When the Wife of Bath opens with this topic, she 
unwittingly begins a debate which lasts for several tales. 
She, the Clerk, the Merchant, and the Franklin all present 


7° “Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage,” reprinted from Modern 
Philology IX (1911-1912), pp. 435-467 in Chaucer: Modern Essays 
in Criticism, ed. Edward Wagenknecht (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959). 
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their ideas on the ideal marriage. The Franklin's tale is the 
one which rounds out and puts an end to the discussion, 
because it presents the true ideal marriage, the one in 
which both participants are truly happy. 

Before the debate on marriage is allowed to continue 
however, we have a short interlude between the Friar and 
the Summoner. After the Wife of Bath's Prologue, she is 
interrupted, somewhat rudely, by the Friar. At this, the 
Summoner becomes angry with him. But the Host breaks 
this altercation up, not wanting strife. So the two get back 
at each other in the only way they can. The Friar tells a 
story of an evil Summoner, and the Summoner tells a story 
of an evil Friar. After these two have finished their 
symbolic shouting match, the debate is allowed to continue 
when the Clerk is called upon by the Host to tell his tale. 

If one pays attention to the character descriptions 
presented in the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
he may realize that, because of his nature, the Clerk would 
have been very offended by the words of the Wife of Bath. 
Her thinking goes contrary to his beliefs, and, during the 
spat between the Friar and the Summoner, he has been 
brewing up a reply to her tale. His reply is found in his 
story of Walter and Griselda. Blatantly opposite to her 
story, his is about a patient and obedient wife, who is 
married to a controlling husband. At the end, he insists 
that this is not how husbands and wives should act, but 
how we should act in dealing with God. All the same, his 
tale is so obviously directed at the Wife of Bath that it can't 
be ignored. He even refers to her directly, in the envoy to 
his tale. 

At this point, the Merchant breaks in, expressing 
how unhappy he is in his marriage of two months. The 
Host asks him to tell more, but he would rather not speak 
on a personal level any more. Instead, he offers his tale. 
Knowing what we do about the Merchant, perhaps we are 
to take it that this tale is an example of what has happened 
to him with his new bride. It begins with a passage full of 
sarcasm and irony, declaring how wonderful it is to be 
married. He is apparently very stung by whatever has 
happened to him. His story is of January, an older knight, 
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who marries May, a beautiful young girl. She remains 
very unimpressed by this aged knight, and so enters into 
relations with Damian, a handsome young squire. The tale 
points out the faults in marrying someone so much 
younger than oneself. So once again, we are presented 
with someone's idea of marriage which is shown to be 
imperfect. 

The Host next calls on the Squire to tell a tale. He 
does this for a reason. The Squire's tale is not of marriage, 
but rather of love, something any young Squire should 
know a lot about. The Host knows the advantages of 
variety, and does not want the marriage discussion to get 
stale and old. The discussion is not over, though. Until 
now, Many imperfect marriages have been talked about, 
but no one has told a story about a happy marriage. That is 
up to the Franklin, the last contributor to this Marriage 
Group. 

The Franklin begins by complimenting the Squire 
On his gentility. The Host tires of hearing his 
compliments, and cuts him off, saying it is his turn to make 
his entry. He still manages to have his say, by relating a 
story that exemplifies gentilesse. His tale is of Dorigen, 
whose husband is Arveragus. She becomes the object of 
love of a young squire named Aurelius. Dorigen and 
Arveragus have the perfect marriage, because neither has 
sovereignty over the other. Rather, they share it. The 
main motivation in their marriage is concern for the 
other person. It is Dorigen's concern for her husband that 
allows her to make a jesting promise to Aurelius, saying 
that if he can make all the rocks on the shores of Britain 
disappear, thus ensuring the safety of her husband, then 
she will love him. He takes this promise seriously, and gets 
a clerk to do it for him. When Arveragus arrives home, 
Dorigen tells him of her problem, saying she would rather 
die than be unfaithful to him. But his concern for her 
overpowers his jealousy, and he tells her to go through 
with what she promised. So when Aurelius sees her, and 
finds out how upset she is about what she promised to do, 
he would rather not have her than see her so distraught. 
So he releases her from her promise. He then goes to the 
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clerk, to whom he now owes much more money than he 
has. When the clerk hears the story, he is impressed at 
Aurelius' gentility, and decides not to take any money. 
Thus the story exemplifies gentilesse on the part of 
Arveragus, Aurelius, and the clerk. It also shows the 
perfect marriage, because husband and wife are more 
concerned about each other than anything else. The 
debate, opened all the way back in the Wife of Bath's 
Prologue, is now closed. The answer to who should have 
sovereignty in marriage is that both man and woman 
should share it. 

When Kittredge wrote of this “Marriage Group” of 
tales, he made it very easy to see how they all go together 
and play off each other. When examined as a whole, the 
debate means much more than the sum of its parts. It is 
only by taking the tales this way that we can gain the most 
from them and appreciate them for what they are. 

Matthew Cost 


THE WIFE OF BATH: 
What Women Really Want 


Geoffrey Chaucer was born in London during a time 
of turmoil and rebellion against the “old ways.” 
Nationalism was on the rise, mainly because of battles with 
France. A rise in manufacturing and commerce caused the 
end of the feudal system. The public wanted more say in 
governmental affairs. The church became more corrupt. 
The Black Plague swept through England three times in 
the middle of this upheaval, reducing the population by 
almost one half. This monumental century, marked by 
social, political, literary, and religious ferment, was nearly 
half over when Chaucer arrived into the world in 1340. 

Chaucer began the Canterbury Tales around 1385 
and never finished them. He died in 1400 after working on 
the tales for fifteen solid years. Chaucer did not put the 
tales into any particular order, so various scholars have 
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taken the task of organizing the stories sensibly. 

What Chaucer himself felt about marriage cannot be 
accurately determined by the Canterbury Tales. What he 
has one character offer to his audience in one tale may be 
negated in the very next story. Chaucer was a master at 
giving new meaning to twice-told tales and spinning 
common ideas into innovative tapestries. 

“The Wife of Bath’s Tale” is an example of Chaucer 
recycling from “old books” such as the Koman de la Rose 
by Jean de Meun and St. Jerome’s statement upholding 
celibacy. But Chaucer created a work that goes far beyond 
his source material. 

The Wife of Bath explains much about her life in 
her prologue. She has been married five times. She seems 
to have a vast knowledge of the Bible and she can’t 
understand Jesus’s rebuke to the woman at the well who 
also had five husbands. She makes biblical references to 
support her claim that nothing is wrong with having been 
married five times. 


I] know Abraham was a holy man 

And Jacob too- | speak as best I can- 

Yet each of them, we know, had several brides, 
Like many another holy man besides. 


She also questioned where virginity is commanded in the 
Bible. She acknowledges that it is indeed advised for those 
who want to live a perfect life, but she knows that she is 
not perfect. 


And where did he command virginity? 

I know as well as you do, never doubt it, 
All the Apostle Paul has said about it; 
He said that as for precepts he had none. 
One may advise a woman to be one; 
Advice is no commandment in my view. 
He left it in our judgment what to do. 


She also points out that if everyone remains a virgin, no 
virgins at all will exist. 
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And certainty is seed never sown, 
How ever could virginity be gone?” 


The wife goes on to relate stories concerning her 
five husbands. The first three men were old, and she 
married them for their money. They were not important 
people to her, and each time she gained sovereignty over 
one, he would ungraciously die. Her fourth husband kept a 
mistress, which bothered the wife tremendously. She took 
revenge by leading him to believe that she, too, was being 
unfaithful. When he died she immediately fell for John, a 
clerk twenty years her junior. She married him shortly 
after the funeral of husband number four. This time she 
wed for love, not money. The honeymoon was over when 
she discovered that John delighted in collecting books that 
were disparaging to women. One night he was reading 
aloud from one of these books and angered his wife so 
greatly that she tore pages from his book. He dealt her a 
tremendous blow to her head, and she fell to the ground, 
feigning death. John was so afraid that he had murdered 
her that he promised her anything if she lived. Thus, she 
gained sovereignty over her fifth husband. 

The prologue is unique because it is actually longer 
than the tale. Considering the period in which Chaucer 
wrote, the Wife’s prologue makes her appear as one of the 
earliest feminists. She doesn’t marry her first four 
husbands simply for money, but also to gain herself a 
measure of independence in a world unfair to her sex. She 
believed that men should generally concede sovereignty to 
their wives. During an age given to vilifying the frailty of 
women, the Wife of Bath’s prologue was a revolutionary ~ 
document. Also, the wife does an apt job relating Biblical 
incidents to justify her five marriages, another push for 
women’s freedom to make their own decisions. Although 
her arguments are riddled with contradictions, she appeals 
to a reader’s common sense. 

The tale the Wife tells is relatively short but 
supports her views on female sovereignty. She speaks of a 
knight who raped a young maiden. Both the countryside’s 
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people and King Arthur wished to bring the knight to 
justice and the king condemned him to death. The queen 
begged the king to permit her to pass judgment on the 
knight. The king relented and the queen instructed the 
knight to save his life by finding the answer to the 
question: “What is the thing that women most desire?” He 
had a year and a day to do research. 

The knight roamed around the countryside and 
received a variety of answers, none of which he thought 
was correct. As he rode toward King Arthur’s court at the 
end of the year’s interval, he saw in a clearing many 
dancing girls. Excitedly, he rode closer, but they 
mysteriously disappeared when he approached. All that 
was left behind was an old hag who claimed she could tell 
him the answer to the Queen’s question if he promised to 
fulfill her requests. He agreed and set out for King 
Arthur’s court. He told the Queen what the hag had said 
was the answer to her riddle — that what women most 
desire is sovereignty over their husbands. 


‘My liege and lady, in general,’ said he, 

‘ Awoman wants the self-same sovereignty 
Over her husband as over her lover, 

And master him; he must not be above her. 
This is your greatest wish, whether you kill 
Or spare me; please yourself. I wait your will.’ 


The queen agreed and set the knight free. 

The old hag had requested that the knight be her 
husband, and although she revolted him, he kept his 
promise. On their wedding night the hag told the knight 
that she could either be old, ugly, and a devoted wife or 
young, beautiful, and an object of desire for handsome 
men. The knight said that it was her decision to make, and 
since he relinquished his power to her, she was 
transformed into a young, beautiful, but still faithful wife. 
The couple lived happily ever after. The tale was told to 
prove that with a gift of sovereignty comes a gift of 
obedience. In a good relationship, sovereignty dissolves 
into mutual love and recognition. 
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Despite his tales, it is impossible to determine exactly 
what Chaucer himself thought about marriage. He doesn’t 
make clear whether he sympathizes with the wife’s views 
on marriage and celibacy. In another marriage tale,”The 
Clerk’s Tale,” the theme is the polar opposite from that of 
the “Wife of Bath’s Tale.” According to the Clerk, a good 
relationship depends on a completely submissive wife. 
Chaucer might have agreed, in part, with both of these 
views. He may have been straddling the line and thought 
that marriage should draw a bit of both from tales. It is 
known that after Chaucer’s father died, his mother 
remarried. Also, Chaucer married Philippa de Roet, a 
woman of high rank in the service of the Queen. It is not 
known whether this was a marriage of love or of 
convenience. Because of his mother’s remarriage, one can 
hypothesize that Chaucer joined the wife in her beliefs, 
rather than the clerk in his. 


Emily Stevens 


THE CLERK OF OXENFORD: 
“The Patience of Griselda” 


Although the marriage of Walter and Griselda was 
one without fighting, crying and yelling, it was far from 
perfect. The Marquis Walter had married Griselda, a poor 
peasant girl, after making her promise to be completely 
Obedient to him. Walter was a noble man, loved and 
respected by all, and he made sure that Griselda knew that 
she was nothing without him. He took all of the credit for 
turning her into a lovely lady and wife. 

Walter was a man who enjoyed his liberty and had 
never put any thought into getting married, fearing that 
marriage and liberty did not go together. It wasn’t until 
he was urged by his noble attendants that he finally 
decided to take a wife. The Marquis was one who liked to 
test others on their patience and on their submission to his 
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will. He told his attendants to leave him alone to choose a 
wife and made them promise to honor the woman he chose. 
Walter tested his noble attendants by choosing to marry 
Griselda, the daughter of Janicula, who was the poorest 
man around. This way they had no choice but to honor a 
peasant. 

After Walter and Griselda were married and she had 
changed from a peasant girl into a beautiful noble wife, he 
had to make sure that she didn’t forget her debt to him. 
She had already vowed that she would do anything to make 
him happy and would never say no or give any sign of 
disapproval when he asked something of her. After their 
daughter was born, he decided to test his wife. He told 
Griselda that people had been saying things about his 
daughter because she had been born to a peasant woman. 
In order for him to be able to live at ease among his people, 
Walter said that they would have to dispose of their 
daughter. Griselda replied: 


“My child and | are your possession 

And at your pleasure; on my heart’s profession 
We are all yours and you may spare or kill 
What is your own. Do therefore as you will.” 


This happened again after their son was born. Walter did 
not actually have the children killed; instead he sent them 
to Bologna to live with his sister so they would be brought 
up in nobleness. 

For his third test, Walter sent Griselda back to live 
with her poor father and said that he was going to choose 
another wife. She obediently went back to her father’s 
cottage and her peasant life until her husband summoned 
her to return. Meanwhile, Walter had sent for his son and 
daughter and pretended that his daughter was the girl he 
was going to marry. When Griselda came back, he asked 
her to decorate and prepare for his new wife. Passing her 
third test of strength, Griselda spoke highly of the new 
wife and greeted all of the guests cheerfully. Walter 
finally broke down and gave Griselda her children, telling 
her that she had been tested. Griselda was over-joyed to 
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have her children back, and they lived a happy life from 
then on. 

Many of the characters and actions in “The Clerk’s 
Tale” are truly absurd. It is highly improbable that such a 
story would ever take place, much less in today’s world. 
Despite the fact that Walter and Griselda seemed content in 
life and in marriage, they did not have a very healthy 
relationship. The more demanding Walter was of Griselda, 
the more submissive she became. It is commonly known 
that this is not the way a marriage is supposed to work. 
Many believe that equality is the key to a successful, 
happy marriage. Both the man and the woman must learn 
to be submissive at times in order to keep a balance in the 
relationship. Equality is one thing that the marriage of 
Walter and Griselda definitely lacked. How could they both 
remain content in marriage if there was no equality? This 
is where we see how fictitious this story really is. 

In life we can see that, to some people, power is the 
key to happiness. This reason can be used to justify 
Walter’s happy state in marriage, as he definitely had all 
of the power in the relationship. He used his power to test 
Griselda to find out if she was noble and strong enough to 
justify her elevation from a peasant to a rich noble. Most 
readers agree that Griselda is definitely a very fictitious 
character. It is hard to imagine how any wife and mother, 
noble or peasant, could allow her husband to take her 
children from her and not show any sign of disapproval. 
The fact that she kept her vow to Walter even after he told 
her that he was going to marry another woman also seems 
absurd. The author knows that the character is so unreal 
that he tells men not to bother to look for women like her. 
He also tells women not to follow her humility, but to learn 
from her constancy. Griselda’s relationship with Walter is 
what our relationship should be with God. We should 
always be patient with him and be prepared because He 
tests us daily. 

Lara Hilton 
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THE MERCHANT: 
“See No Evil” 


In Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale the narrator, a man 
who is suffering in a miserable marriage, is warning his 
audience about the evils and deceitfulness of women. He 
tells the tale of how an old knight named January is 
tricked and deceived by his young wife May, who is having 
an affair with January’s own personal servant, Damian. 

Old January had reached the point where he realized 
that if he wanted to continue his life according to God’s 
word, then he would have to take a wife. His thoughts were 
becoming filled with lust and desire, and he knew that it 
had been commanded that any man who could not live a 
celibate life should be married. January also felt that 
having a wife made for a happier man, because a wife 
would be able to care for and support her husband no 
matter what the circumstances might be. 

The woman that January chose to be his wife was 
named May and was much younger than he. He did so 
because he felt that an older woman would be unable to 
please him and would cause him to stray from their 
marriage. A young woman, on the other hand, would be 
obedient, and he would be able to mold her and shape her 
like warm wax. Ironically, it was warm wax that his 
young wife May used to make a key, the key that would 
allow her to meet her lover secretly in January’s own 
private garden. 

May found her new husband to be quite 
unattractive, but she did not realize just how so until after 
their first night together. January woke up the next 
morning, singing at the top of his lungs. May, on the 
other hand, saw how his flesh hanging around his neck 
shook, and how thin and old he was. She realized that she 
was not attracted to her husband at all. It was her 
husband’s young and handsome servant, Damian that 
caught May’s eye instead. The feeling seemed to be quite 
mutual, though, for just after laying eyes on May, the poor 
servant was struck with love sickness, and was bed-ridden 
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for many days. 

In the beginning of the tale January fiercely 
argued in the defense of marriage, claiming that women 
were a blessing to men, a true gift from God. He gave 
examples of many good wives mentioned in the Bible. The 
first that he spoke of was Eve: 


Here lies proof of what we all believe, 
That woman is manis helper, his resort, 
His earthly paradise and his deport. 
So pliant and so virtuous is she 
They cannot but abide in unity. 
One flesh they are; one flesh I suppose 
Has but a single heart in joys and in woes. 
(line 359) 


Not once, though, did January mention that Eve was 
ultimately responsible for the fall of man from goodness 
and perfection into darkness and sin. She was created to 
be his companion and helper, but instead she tempted him 
with the forbidden fruit of the Garden and led him away 
from God. January also spoke of several other Biblical 
women: Rebecca, Judith, Esther, and Abigail; all of these 
had caused great sorrow to someone because of their 
scheming and devilish nature. 

After a while January became blind; he wept for 
several days and then in a jealous rage demanded that May 
go nowhere unless she was holding onto his hand. This 
order made Damian and May’s affair virtually impossible, 
but luckily for January, he had chosen himself a “good” 
wife, just like those women of the Bible. May tricked her 
husband into a walk in his garden just so that she would be 
able to see her lover. Using the wax key, Damian gained 
entrance and hid in the garden until May and January 
arrived; then he waited for her signal and climbed up into 
a pear tree. 

Thus enter into the story Pluto and his wife, the 
king and queen of fairy land. Pluto was outraged at the 
way May and Damian were deceiving the poor old January. 
He cursed women to his wife, explaining that women are 
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harmful to men in all that they say and do. He swore that 
as soon as May began her sinful act of betrayal, January 
would instantly regain his sight and become aware of all 
the evil his wife was actually capable of.  Pluto’s wife 
retaliated in the defense of all woman, saying that she 
would put a ready explanation on May’s tongue and that 
there would be one for every woman after May also, as 
long aS men were willing to believe them. 

Pluto gave up his stand on the issue entirely, so as 
not to continue the argument, but he told his wife that he 
was unable to go back on his word because, after all, he 
was the king of fairy land. His wife, pleased that she had 
won the tiny dispute, silenced her mighty husband, but not 
before reassuring him that May would still have an answer 
for January. 

Back in the garden May had tricked her sorry 
husband into allowing her to climb up the tree and gather 
some pears. After receiving permission, May climbed into 
the tree and enjoyed the pleasures of the forbidden fruit, 
so to speak, just as the “good wife” Eve had done many 
centuries before. 

Instantly January’s sight was regained and, upon 
seeing his wife in the arms of another man, let out a 
scream in anguish. He cursed his wife and his servant for 
their faithlessness and evil. But May explained to her 
husband that her being in a tree with another man was 
what she was told would help him to gain his sight back. 
She continued by saying that what he saw was not as bad as 
it seemed; after all, his vision was blurry from weeks 
without sight. She scolded his anger by telling him that 
her cure was going unthanked, and the sorry January 
called his wife down and begged her forgiveness. Upon 
hearing that she was no longer in trouble, May climbed 
down and they went home together. 

Chaucer’s moral lesson for the readers of this tale is 
that although woman may be deceptive, men are just as 
much so. It has been written, in even the earliest works of 
fiction, about the evil and cunning of women. The Bible 
contains story after story of men who fell from grace 
because of the trickery of woman. Many a man has 
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suffered an awful marriage and told his friends just how 
wretched his life has become since taking a wife. Men 
have been cautioned time and time again to beware of 
women’s ability to destroy their lives, but men pay no 
attention to these warnings. Instead, they deceive 
themselves by trying to excuse the destructive behavior of 
women and believing their bold-faced lies. After all, what 
good is sight when one’s mind is blind? 

The Merchant’s solution to making a marriage 
successful is not complete sovereignty, like the Wife of 
Bath’s, but rather self realization and self-respect. In 
order for January to see that his wife was being 
unfaithful, he would have had to look at his own faults to 
find out why. The task of realizing and admitting that he 
was no longer as attractive and masculine as Damian 
would have been to painful for January. So instead of 
facing up to his weaknesses and not tolerating lies, 
January remained blind. Selena Strader 


THE FRANKLIN: 
Mutuality and Magnanimity 


Oh, how one gains sagacity with age! Evidence 
suggests that the Franklin represents a wise, old Geoffrey 
Chaucer who was free of the cynicism which so often 
plagues people as they age. If indeed Chaucer had made 
Similar observations and had acquired similar views to 
those of the Franklin, then by the end of his life he 
strongly believed that most married individuals were 
happy and were faithful to their partners and that people 
contained some goodness in them. He expressed the 
conclusions he had drawn in both conventional and 
unconventional, tragic and uplifting, form in The 
Franklin’s Tale. 

This story, which was set in Brittany in a time long 
past, contains aspects of courtly love. The handsome 
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squire Aurelius lived near Dorigen and had known her for 
years. As he entered manhood, he began to long for her. 
He cherished the opportunity to catch glances of her face, 
and he “Wrote songs, complaints, roundels, and virelays/ 
Saying his griefs were more than he dared tell”. Aurelius 
finally built up his courage and told her his feelings. 
Dorigen politely responded that she loved her husband and 
could not act faithlessly. 

Chaucer knew that courtly love was not as popular 
when he was writing as it had been in the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries. Therefore, he did not write the 
traditional tale of courtly love. Instead, he made use of his 
characteristic irony and concluded The Franklin’s Tale in 
a way which surprised his audience. Just when it seemed 
that Aurelius would finally have Dorigen’s love, he decided 
not to force his passions on her because he sensed her 
unwillingness. Unlike courtly love in The Knight’s Tale, 
that in this story was not consummated . 

The Franklin provided another viewpoint in the 
Marriage Debate. Contrary to the Wife of Bath, the 
Franklin implied in his tale that women do not desire 
sovereignty in relationships and that a couple will not 
necessarily know true happiness only when the husband 
learns to be submissive. In the story Dorigen does not 
want absolute control over Arveragus, and they are happy 
without Arveragus behaving humbly. They practice 
mutuality, forgiveness, and honesty and consider who 
wields the power in their marriage of secondary 
importance. 

Chaucer’s medieval readers did not expect 
Arveragus to allow Dorigen to keep her word to Aurelius. 
They assumed Arveragus would be overcome by his needs, 
specifically his sexual and egotistical needs, and his 
instincts. But he did not seek revenge after learning that 
Aurelius had attempted to gain Dorigen’s affection while 
he was away in Britain. Arveragus reacted maturely. He 
convinced Dorigen that she would accomplish nothing if 
she took her life. (For several days she had considered 
suicide in order to escape her predicament.) Arveragus 
and Dorigen both agreed that she would better preserve 
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her honor by keeping her word. Arveragus sacrificed his 
right as a husband because he was driven by his love for 
his wife. 

The generosity that Aurelius displayed when he did 
not hold Dorigen to her word influenced the magician who 
had earlier charmed Aurelius. After learning that 
Aurelius did not coerce Dorigen to act against her wishes, 
the magician released him from his debt and allowed him 
to begin his life anew without a financial burden. Thus, 
each of the four main characters in The Franklin’s Tale 
renounced something which was valuable to him in order 
to sustain honor or to do a kind deed for another: Dorigen 
was willing to relinquish her chastity; Aurelius gave up 
his opportunity to have the the woman he loved; 
Arveragus forwent his marital privilege of a binding 
right; and even the dubious magician freed his client from 
monetary obligation. 

The general optimism Chaucer felt in the latter part 
of his life was reflected in The Franklin’s Tale. He believed 
people naturally had imperfections in them but improved 
because it was necessary and unavoidable. He thought 
proper instruction could effect these improvements; one of 
his goals in writing The Canterbury Tales was to edify his 
audience. As he showed in The Franklin’s Tale and The 
Parson’s Tale, Chaucer was convinced that man was headed 
towards a positive fate. Ian Murphy 


AND IN MANY OTHER PLACES... 
Conflicting Views, Genuine Insight 


The questions about marriage which Chaucer raises 
in his Canterbury Tales pervade the entire work. Even 
outside the defined “Marriage Group,” four tales provide 
particular insight: The Miller’s Tale, The Man of Law’s 
Tale, Chaucer’s Tale of Melibee, and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 
Each contains a moral about marriage (and life) more 
often than not traceable to the personal ideas and 
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experiences of the story-teller. 

In his tale, the Miller presents an example of what 
not to do in a marriage: a miserly carpenter weds and 
younger, beautiful wife. The Miller laments the 
carpenter’s folly: 


He knew not Caton, for his wit was rude, 
That bade men should wed his similitude: 
Men should wedden after hir estat, 

For youth and eld is often at debat. 

But sith that he was fallen in the snare, 
He must endure, as other folk, his care. 


The carpenter realizes his own folly: 


Of eighteene yeer she was of age. 

Jalous he was, an held hir narwe in cage: 
For she was mild and young, and he was old, 
And deemed himself been like a cokewold. 


Like so many others, though, he is blinded by his love and 
chooses to ignore their inadequacies as a pair, and guards 
her jealously. Eventually, these weaknesses bring about 
their downfall. The carpenter is thoroughly humiliated 
and mocked by the villagers for his “madness” in his talk 
of a second Flood; the carpenter’s wife is 


... thus swived 
... for all his keeping and his jalousye; 
And Absolon hath kist hir nether eye; 
And Nicholas is scalded in the toute.” 


The moral from this story is about prudence: in selecting a 
mate and in acting and reacting; for example, the 
carpenter’s gullibility about the flood story, Alison and 
Nicholas’s flaunting of their tryst to Absolon, and the pain 
(quite literally) that this causes Nicholas. 

The Man of Law’s Tale is the story of a devoutly 
Christian woman and the struggles she must undergo. 
Constance becomes betrothed to a pagan king who 
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promises to convert, but his mother has the wedding 
company slaughtered and set Constance adrift at sea alone. 
She is delivered by her faith in the Lord and ends up 
marrying a second husband. Again, this man’s mother 
also foils the relationship and Constance is again cast out 
onto the sea, this time with her young son. She is 
miraculously delivered a second time and returns home. 
Eventually, she and her husband are reunited. The moral 
in the Man of Law’s Tale is about strength and faith: time 
and time again, Constance’s faith delivers her in near 
impossible circumstances. For instance, when a knight 
falsely swears her guilt upon a Bible, there is a direct 
reaction from a higher power: 


And lo, the knight was smitten: 
A hand appeared and struck him to the bone 
Behind the neck and down he went like stone. 


In this tale, faith, both in the Lord and in each 
other, is stressed. Foregiveness and penance for one’s own 
sins also play into this tale: King Alla returns to Rome out 
of remorse for causing his mother’s death, and seeking 
penance. Purity and fidelity likewise emerge as important 
qualities. It is when Constance’s Purity is mentioned that 
King Alla makes the connection between the woman these 
people speak of and his long-lost love. All of these things 
seem in keeping with a man of law’s personality, and 
clearly this tale show’s his idealistic vision as much as 
Chaucer’s. 

The stress in Chaucer’s Tale of Sir Melibee is again 
on forgiveness. Melibee’s daughter, Sophia, is assaulted, 
but his wife, Dame Prudence, persuades him to avoid a 
course of vengeance and instead forgive the attackers 
completely. Although this forgiveness is not the husband 
and wife’s for each other, it is, by its very nature, a 
pervasive forgiveness. The justification Dame Prudence 
uses for this forgiveness is religion — vengenace is God’s 
alone. If they each apply this in their lives unilaterally, 
they must inevitably be forgiving within the confines of 
their own relationship. 
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In addition to the lesson about forgiveness in this 
story, Melibee and Dame Prudence are another study in 
relations within marriage. Unlike Lady Pertelote in The 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale and the hen-pecking wife stereotype, 
Dame Prudence displays considerable wisdom and 
influence over her husband. She debates the questions 
that arise as a result of the assault incident “learnedly and 
logically”; she refutes her husband’s opinions “wisely and 
modestly.” She serves as a departure from what seems to 
have been a medieval stereotype. In addition to her own 
wisdom, she clearly holds her husband’s respect. This 
presents a unique view of a woman’s place in marriage, 
one that seems very forward-thinking. 

In Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s Tale a tremedous 
amount is implied: Chanticleer and Pertelote’s 
conversations convey a great deal of genuine insight into 
“the marriage debate.” Pertelote even provides her own 
answer to what women seek in men: 


We all desiren, if it mighte be, 

To han husbondes hardy, wise, and free, 
And secree, and no niggard, ne no fool, 
Ne him that is aghast at every tool, 

Ne noon avauntor... 


The entirety of this section functions as a value 
judgment on women and reinforces the stereotype of the 
hen-pecking (here, in a more literal sense) wife. 
Chanticleer comments: 


Women’s conseils been full ofte colde, 
Woman’s conseil brought us first to wo, 
And made Adam fro paradise to go, 

Ther as he was full mirrye and well at ease! 


This is again demonstrated in the argument between 
Pertelote and Chanticleer. Despite his dreams and keen 
instincts, which warn him of danger, Pertelote is 
convinced Chanticleer is being foolish. In their 
discussion, although he presents more authorities and 
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from sources of higher quality to support his arguments, 
he backs down to some extent. Taking Pertelote’s advice 
very nearly causes Chanticleer his neck. The “moral” 
Chaucer appears to steer us toward in this story is one 
emphasizing the importance of trusting in one’s own 
instincts and not being swayed by flattery. It also seems to 
point to the wisdom of allowing the husband to “keep the 
upper hand,” because it presents Pertelote’s ideas and 
advice as less than reliable. 

Chaucer’s remarkable ability to present 
contradictory views allows the reader a tremendous 
amount of insight. The conflicting ideas presented by 
Dame Prudence’s modest wisdom and Pertelote’s self- 
righteousness and ignorance, Melibee’s lesser faculties 
and Chanticleer’s keen instincts and apt knowledge of 
sources, even Constance’s purity and fidelity as compared 
to Alison’s promiscuity and infidelity — all these 
demonstrate a knowledge of the nature of people. It is this 
understanding which makes Chaucer’s insights on 
marriage valid, and it is why The Canterbury Tales 
continues to be read nearly six hundred years after 
Chaucer’s death left them incomplete. 

Kassandra Hartford 
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EMILY STEVENS 


SHEPHERDS’ PIETY: 


Religious Devotion Spiced with 
Topicality and Humor 


The author is unknown. He wrote sometime around 
1385. Little solid information remains. But The Second 
Shepherds’ Play is the best example of a medieval mystery 
play that remains today. 

Mystery plays in medieval times weren’t murder 
mysteries or detectives cracking cases like today. Mystery 
then referred to the spiritual mystery of Christ’s 
redemption of mankind. The mystery plays retold Bible 
stories in a dramatic, theatrical format. They were grouped 
together in cycles containing many individual plays. A 
cycle usually began with The Creation and continued 
through the most significant stories in the Old and New 
Testaments. Mystery plays were commonly performed 
during times of great religious festivals such as 
Whitsuntide or Corpus Christi. 

Each company performing these cycles had its own 
wagon that it used for a stage. The wagon would move from 
one point in town to another, performing plays several 
times a day. In this way common people learned about 
their faith. 

The Second Shepherds’ Play was probably 
performed at Wakefield in Yorkshire. It belongs to one of 
the four great cycles of mystery plays. This cycle contains 
two plays about shepherds. The identity of it’s author is a 
mystery, and he is known simply as the Wakefield Master. 
He probably was an educated cleric. He definitely was a 
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master at mixing crude humor with Spiritual issues, 
forming the kind of work that was popular in medieval 
times. This combination of humor and piety was 
demonstrated in works such as Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Works were most popular if they were not only religious or 
profane, but rather a mix of both. The authors managed to 
show that they believed that everything is a degree 
between Godliness and nothingness, that nothing was 
wholly good or completely evil. The key was neither to let 
the humor overtake the religious seriousness of the work 
nor to let the work take on an anti-religious stance. Both 
Chaucer and the Wakefield Master accomplished this. 

In The Second Shepherds’ Play, the Wakefield 
Master produced a parody of Christ’s nativity scene by 
using the comic adventures of Mak, Gill, the stolen lamb, 
and the shepherds as players. Mak and his nagging wife, 
Gill, steal a lamb in the night from the shepherds, Coll and 
Gib. The shepherds know that Mak is the culprit, and they 
journey to his house to accuse him. A comic scene ensues 
with Mak and Gill attempting to convince the shepherds 
that the bundle of swaddling clothes lying in a cradle is 
their son and not the shepherds’ missing lamb. 

The shepherds ultimately prove that the bundle in 
the cradle actually is their livestock, but they graciously 
do not turn Mak into the authorities. Instead, they give 
him a common medieval form of punishment: they throw 
him into a blanket and toss him into the air. Sometimes 
they might keep the blanket taut and Mak would spring off 
it as if bouncing on a trampoline and sometimes they 
might have taken a step inwards, letting Mak tumble to the 
floor. This punishment may not sound extreme, and 
compared to many other medieval ones it was not, but 
bones were easily broken and it was not uncommon to 
suffer a fractured skull. After the shepherds give Mak his 
punishment, the forgiving men are invited to see the 
Christ child. 

An important aspect of making this play interesting 
to the commoners, who would extract information from it, 
was that it have references to specific events of the day 
sneaked into it. Even though it was recognized by all to be 
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taken from the Bible’s nativity scene, it could have easily 
taken place in medieval times. For example, the shepherds 
open the play by conversing about the extreme cold: 


Coll: Lord, what these weathers are cold, 

and I am ill happed; 
1 am nearhand dold’, so long have I napped; numb 
My legs they fold, my fingers are chapped. 


When the play was written, England was experiencing a 
mini ice age that affected all of the country. The 
shepherds also discuss how they have a really hard life as 
shepherds, with overtaxing and near slavery by highborn 
men. They call themselves husbands (meaning “farmers”) 
instead of shepherds. 


Coll: But we silly husbands that walks on the moor, 
In faith we are nearhands out of the door. 
No wonder, as it stands, if we be poor, 


For the tilth® of our lands lies fallow arable part 
as the floor’ 
As ye ken.° know 


This passage shows the shepherds discussing how they had 
been farmers, but had fallen on hard times and become 
shepherds. Sheep were much easier to raise than crops and 
also made a great deal more money. Most farmers were 
forced to become shepherds after they were denied rights 
to cultivate the commons because of the enclosure 
movement. All these new sheepherders led to an 
overabundance of wool, but in this case, a greater supply 
led to an even greater demand. Virtually all the farmlands 
were turned into pastures, and the land owners became the 
shepherds’ bosses rather then their lords, tied to them by 
need for crops. They could hire or fire the shepherds 
whenever they pleased. This gave landowners the power to 
be as cruel or as unreasonable as they wished and led to 
the shepherds’ deep resentment of them. 

Towards the end of the play the shepherds punish 
Mak by throwing him into a blanket, as described before. 
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Coll: Sirs, do my read:° advice 
For this trespass 
We will neither ban’ ne flite,° curse’ wrangle 
Fight nor chite,”° chide 
But have done as tite,° quickly 
And cast him in canvas. 


At the time that The Second Shepherds’ Play was written, 
the punishment inflicted on a man who stole sheep by the 
authorities would be absurdly extreme. Most likely, the 
criminal would be put to death. The shepherds knew this 
and took the law into their own hands. Usually vigilante 
justice is instituted because the law is too lax on criminals. 
However, in this particular case during medieval times, the 
Shepherds exhibit their sensitivity by not turning Mak in. 

The Second Shepherds’ Play wasn’t performed as 
often as The First Shepherds’ Play because of one 
particularly blasphemous scene. When Mak, Gill, and the 
lamb are involved in the parody of the nativity scene, 
some audiences might have taken offense. Mary was 
represented by a nagging wife, Joseph by a petty thief, 
and baby Jesus by a barnyard animal. While many might 
have been able to see the humor in the play, others might 
probably have been offended. 

The Second Shepherds’ Play is one of the few 
mystery plays that remain. It demonstrates medieval 
literature at its finest, full of piety and humor, appealing 
to the people of the Wakefield Master’s time and still 
enjoyed by readers today. 
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IAN MURPHY 


EVERYMAN: 


A Comedic Allegory of Moral Struggle 


If it were ever deemed necessary to include an 
epilogue in the Bible, the play Everyman would be a 
fitting choice for one. This late medieval drama 
transcends the many lessons and proverbs which the 
books of the Old Testament and New Testament provide by 
clearly reminding its audience what one must do in his life 
to be admitted into heaven. Everyman was influenced by 
mysticism, and its serious subject matter is conveyed 
through the literary medium of a morality play. The 
rough humor which appears in other moralities is used 
very sparingly in this one. Although Everyman was 
written by an unknown author about one hundred years 
after Chaucer wrote The Canterbury Tales, similarities 
exist between the two works. In spite of its overall grim 
nature, Everyman is consistent with much medieval 
literature in that it is a comedy in the sense in which the 
Middle Ages understood that term. 

Everyman is the best surviving example of a 
morality play. Moralities used allegory to dramatize the 
moral struggle which is present in every Christian man. 
The actors in these plays represented the good and bad 
qualities within mankind, and the plot consisted of man’s 
reaction to these qualities as they pushed him one way or 
another - in Christian terms, toward heaven or hell. The 
qualities in Everyman — beauty, strength, discretion, and 
knowledge — are all good. Moralities were intended to be 
didactic, but most contained some coarse humor; however, 
the only humor in this play is derived from the excessive 
haste with which Everyman’s friends desert him when he 
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calls on them for help. 

Mysticism, which was based on the belief that one 
could be induced into a higher mental state and have a 
direct experience with God, had an impact on some 
literature produced during the late medieval period in 
Europe. Mysticism is the foundation of the action in 
Everyman: the hero of the story learns directly from 
Death, God’s messenger, that he has not acted in such a way 
as will earn himself a place in heaven. The growing 
seriousness and sense of precariousness of the world 
which mystics felt can also be sensed in the play. 

Everyman’s main purpose is to steer men towards a 
path which will lead them to heaven. It indicates what we 
should avoid and what we should strive to do in life. We 
should not become too preoccupied with the material 
aspects of life, such as money or property. Instead, we 
should attempt to do as much good for the world and other 
people as possible without expecting reward or recognition 
in return. If we commit sins, we should confess them and 
move on with our lives as improved persons. We must 
realize that no one, not even our friends, relatives, or 
family, will be able to help us or put in a “positive 
recommendation” for us when the time arrives for us to be 
judged by a celestial being. If we have accumulated 
enough good deeds by the end of our lives and are admitted 
to heaven upon death, this accumulation will be the only 
one of our various extrinsic and intrinsic resources that 
can be brought with us. Thus, our fame, property, and 
wealth and our beauty, strength, discretion, five senses, 
and knowledge will not go with us to our graves. The fact 
that Everyman’s knowledge also ultimately leaves him 
signifies the medieval conviction that in the next world we 
will experience a radically different kind of consciousness. 
The normal operation of the faculties of man’s earthly 
rational soul - intellect and will - would be obsolete. 

Only a man’s good deeds remain with him after his 
death. These results of the operation of one’s will shape 
the soul. Good deeds lead a man to become his specific self. 
If a person has done some meaningful deeds in his 
lifetime, then they live on not only in his soul, but also in 
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those people on whom he had benign influence. 

Although a century separated their publication, 
Everyman and The Canterbury Tales are similar in 
several respects. Both works are intended to edify their 
audience. The author of each considered man to be 
naturally imperfect; each afforded man guidance to help 
improve his character. Both late medieval masterpieces, 
especially The Canterbury Tales, contain touches of the 
rough humor of the times. Each recommends penance as a 
form of purification (penance was preached in The 
Parson’s Tale ). Everyman and The Canterbury Tales are 
also alike because they are generally comedic in structure. 
Many tales in Jhe Canterbury Tales conclude in an 
uplifting fashion after seeming as if the action could turn 
in either direction, tragic or comedic. The same is true in 
Everyman. Despite a close call, Everyman’s good deeds 
gain him entrance to heaven. Chaucer and the unknown 
author of Everyman were not overcome by the pessimism, 
cynicism, and dissatisfaction with the times so many others 
experienced during that age. Their original intent - to 
write enlightening, instructional stories which were 
generally optimistic - survived. 

The play Everyman is precisely worked-out in 
every detail. Therefore, it sacrifices some imaginative 
stimulation for its audience for a sort of mathematical 
precision. Nevertheless, it neatly condenses the ultimate 
message of the Bible - one must not become too 
materialistic, for it is one’s selfless good deeds which will 
gain one admittance to heaven - in a lucid and 
entertaining form. People of any age (the younger the 
better, so they will have time to change their ways) should 


read or observe a performance of this timeless play. re 
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MATTHEW COST 


DEAD END: 


Malory, His Work, His Times 


Sir Thomas Malory's The Morte Darthur is the most 
widely recognized account of the Arthurian legend that 
exists today. It is also the most comprehensive. Malory 
wrote it using various manuscripts in English and in 
French, some prose and some poetry, and he tried to 
reconcile them all as best he could into a single work of 
prose. He used several works with the title Morte Darthur, 
(Death of Arthur), which concerned the death of the great 
King Arthur of the Round Table. His book, however, 
covers a much greater period of time, beginning with 
Arthur's miraculous birth, and continuing up until just 
after his death. So we might wonder: why The Morte 
Darthur ? Why not The Lives and Times of the Knights of 
the Round Table, or some other such title? The answer is, 
the death of Arthur had special meaning for Malory. He 
saw Arthur's death as paralleling events taking place in 
his own time. To Malory, the death of Arthur symbolized 
the death of the whole medieval secular ideal, which he 
was observing in his own lifetime. 

The author identified himself as "Thomas Malore, 
Knight." There are records of three different people with 
that name at the correct time, but there is also a general 
consensus regarding which one of these the author was. 
He was a well-educated man from an old Warwickshire 
family who was arrested and jailed numerous times for 
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such offenses as robbery, cattle-raiding, extortion, rape, 
attempted murder, and perhaps debt. He was also in prison 
in 1468 for taking part in a Lancastrian revolt against 
king Edward IV, a Yorkist. 

Malory was a gentleman prisoner, and was provided 
with many luxuries, even in prison. He probably spent 
much of his prison time — and he had enough — engaged in 
writing his account of the Arthurian legend. 

Malory was obviously a very violent man, who 
resorted to violence more often than could possibly have 
been necessary. It is important to consider the times in 
which he was living, though. He was alive during the 
Wars of the Roses, a very violent and unsettling period in 
English history. Such great civil strife was not so common 
in England, especially since things had been peaceful for a 
long time before the Wars broke out. Malory may well 
have gone overboard on several occasions, but it is likely 
that many of his crimes were political in nature. He was 
experiencing a time of great and constant change, with old 
traditional ideals dying and getting lost in the fray. His 
experiences influenced his writing, including his choice 
of titles for his work. 

Although there was at some point in Britain's 
history a king named Arthur, he did not accomplish all 
that is attributed to him in the legends. The legends of 
King Arthur and his Round Table are only that. The 
phrase "Chivalry is dead," is an interesting one, since 
chivalry was never really alive — not to the extent 
presented in the stories, anyway. However, although they 
are only stories, they represent an idealized past. The 
Knights of the Round Table represent chivalry, and 
virtuousness. The break-up of the Round Table due to the 
coming to light of Lancelot's history of adultery with 
Queen Guinevere is symbolic of the break-up of all the 
values for which it stood. The Round Table is not only 
broken up, but virtually demolished. Almost every single 
knight is killed in the final battle between Arthur and his 
illegitimate son, Mordred. When Arthur is killed by 
Mordred, that is the end. The group has been broken up, 
and its leader has been killed. That would seem to be it for 
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chivalry. 

There is the question of the engraving on Arthur's 
tomb: Hic iacet Arthurus, rex quondam, rexque futurus. 
(Here lies Arthur: once a king and a king to be.) Will he 
return someday to be king again, or is he dead forever? 
Sir Bedivere seems to think that his lord is dead, and will 
not return. 

When Malory was reading all this, and compiling it 
into his Morte Darthur, he saw parallels to what was going 
on around him. He was living in a time when old ideals 
were dying. He compared Arthur's death to the death of 
ideals in his own society. Arthur stood for the traditions 
which had never before been so heatedly challenged, and 
just as he was dead, so were they. Malory also answers the 
question of whether such a death is permanent or 
temporary: 


Yet some men say in many parts of England that King 
Arthur is not dead, but had by the will of our Lord 
Jesu into another place. And men say that he shall 
come again and he shall win the Holy Cross. Yet I 
will not say that it shall be so, but rather I will say, 
Here in the world he changed his life. 


He says no, things are changed forever. They will not 
return to how they once were. 
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SELENA STRADER 


ELDER-CARE: 


Mae-Mae’s Little Legacy 


A few day ago, someone was talking about his 
mother and father before they passed away. He told us 
about how they became confused and agitated, and it 
reminded me of an old woman that I used to take care of a 
few years ago named Mae-Mae. 

Mae-Mae was in her late eighties and very sick with 
cancer. She lived with her oldest daughter, Franny, who 
took care of her. Franny worked in the evenings, though, 
and needed someone to take care of her mother until she 
got home from work. One of my neighbors asked me if I 
would be interested in the job, and I gladly took it. After 
all, how difficult could one old woman be? 

Well, I was in for quite a surprise. At first Mae-Mae 
was the sweetest old lady. I was with her one evening a 
week from four until eleven, and I had to give her her 
medications three times during the night, prepare her 
supper, keep her company, and get her into bed. It was a 
pretty easy job until Mae-Mae had to start going on 
chemotherapy. The medicine made her irritable, restless, 
and, most of all, confused. 

She had recently moved to Middleboro from 
Brockton and kept confusing her new home with her old 
house back in Brockton. I would sometimes go into the 
kitchen and find Mae-Mae standing there with a confused 
look on her face asking where the bathroom was or how 
her bedroom had moved across the hall. I would silently 
direct her to the room that she was searching for and 
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gently remind her that she lived in a new house now. 
Mae-Mae would always nod her head and smile, but then 
ended up in the same state not more that an hour later. 

She would also call me by strange names, like Elena 
or Sarah, and would often ask if I had put her children to 
bed and when her husband was coming home. I never 
knew what to say to her. How could I tell this poor, 
confused woman that her children where all in their 
forties and that her husband had died over twenty years 
ago? 

One time, when I was trying to give her her heart- 
attack medicine, Mae-Mae told me that she wasn’t going to 
take it anymore. She refused to put the pills in her mouth, 
and when I tried to force them in she would spit them out 
onto the floor. I told her that she needed to take them and 
if she didn’t, then Franny would be very angry with her. 
Mae-Mae just glared at me and yelled that she wasn’t going 
to take this from someone who was only a child and that I 
was the most disrespectful girl she had ever met. 

I was stuck. She was right. I was just a child and 
she was by far my elder, and I had always been taught to 
respect those who were older than me. When I’d babysat, 
telling the kids what to do was easy; I was older and in 
charge But with Mae-Mae, she was older, even though I 
was supposed to be in charge. How was I going to tell her 
to do something and expect her to listen? 

Well, after calling my mother in a panic and asking 
her what I should do, I gathered up all of my courage and 
strength and somehow managed to bark at Mae-Mae in my 
meanest-sounding voice, telling her that if she didn’t 
swallow those darn pills, then I would have to make her 
swallow them. By way of some miracle, Mae-Mae took her 
medicine, but not without grumbling a few obscenities 
first, and for the rest of the evening I had suffer through 
the evil glares that she cast at me from her seat on the 
couch. 

Watching Mae-Mae was a lot harder than I had ever 
dreamed of, but it was also much sadder than I had 
imagined it would be. Sometimes, in the midst of all her 
confusion, Mae-Mae would tell me how much she hated the 
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way she was. She said that she knew she was mixing 
things up and that she wasn’t thinking right, but she 
couldn’t make herself stop. She didn’t know how to deal 
with herself when she got like that, and she even 
apologized to me for acting the way she did. I told her that 
there was nothing to be sorry about because she couldn’t 
help it, but my heart ached to see her that way. 

One of the things that I always felt the worst about 
was fixing Mae-Mae her supper. Franny had specifically 
told me that Mae-Mae was only allowed to have fat free, 
cholesterol free food. Mae-Mae was forever asking me to 
fix her something with some flavor, but all I could do was 
give her a grilled cheese sandwich (made without butter) 
and some applesauce. One time Mae-Mae even asked me if I 
would like to take her to the store so that she could get 
some gin. In a feeble attempt to get me to consent, she 
even offered to split the bottle with me. I laughed and told 
her that she knew how Franny felt about that, and Mae- 
Mae angrily mumbled a few expletives about her daughter 
and then went back to the couch. 

After about four months of watching Mae-Mae, I 
received a call one afternoon telling me that she was in 
the hospital and that I wouldn’t need to watch her for 
about three weeks. I never got to see Mae-Mae after that 
phone call because she passed away while she was in the 
hospital. I don’t know if it was wrong, but hearing that 
news didn’t make me sad. I knew that Mae-Mae had been 
suffering and had been in pain. She had lived a long, full 
life and was ready to leave this earth behind. I did miss 
her, though. Mae-Mae and I had had so many good times 
together. She taught me how to play a better game of gin- 
rummy, and told me about her life growing up. I used to 
try to explain to her some biology while I was doing my 
homework (she usually ended up asleep, though) and 
introduced her to the Rikki Lake Show. 

Mae-Mae taught me a lot about life and about 
compassion. Before I met her, I had a fear of old, sick 
people; after spending many hours with Mae-Mae, I 
understand that they just need patience and understanding 
and someone to love them. Be 
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Francesco Petrarcha 


“Father of the Sonnet” 
(1304-1374) 


Sonnet CXL 
Amor, che nel penser mio vive e regna 
e ‘ suo seggio maggior nel mio cor tene, 
talor armato ne la fronte vene; 
ivi si loca et ivi pon sua insegna. 
Quella ch’amare e sofferir ne’nsegna, 
e vol che ‘I gran disio, Il’accesa spene, 
ragion, vergogna e reverenza affrene, 
di nostro ardir fra se stressa si sdegna. 


Onde Amor paventoso fugge al core 

lasciando ogni sua impresa, e piange e trema ; 
ivi s’asconde e non appar pia forte. 

Che poss’ io far, temendo il mio signore, 

se non star seco infin a l’ora estrema? 

che bel fin fa chi ben amando more. 


Literal Translation: 
Love, who lives and reigns in my thought, 
and keeps his principal seat in my heart, 
comes like an armed warrior into my forehead, there 
places himself, and there sets up his banner. 
She, who teaches me to love and to suffer 
and wishes that my great desire and burning hope, 
reason, modesty, and reverence would restrain, 
Thrusts aside and disdains our ardor. 


Wherefore Love in terror flies to my heart, 

leaving all his effort, and laments and tembles; 

there he hides himself and no more appears without. 
What can I do when my lord is afraid, 

except stay with him until the last hour? 

For he makes a fine end who dies loving well. 
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Sonnet CXL 


as translated by Sir Thomas Wyatt 


The longe love, that in my thought doth harbour 
And in my heart doth keep his residence, 
Into my face presseth with bold pretence, 
And therein campeth, spreading his banner. 
She that me learneth to love and suffer, 
And willes that my trust and lustes negligence 
Be reined by reason, shame, and reverence, 
With his hardiness taketh displeasure. 


Wherewithal, unto the heart’s forest he fleetlh, 
Leaving his enterprise with pain and cry; 
And there him hideth and not appeareth. 

What may I do, when my master feareth, 

But in the field with him to live and die? 
For good is the life, ending faithfully. 


Sonnet CXL 


as translated by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 


Love that liveth and reigneth in my thought, 
That builds its seat within my captive breast, 
Clad in the arms wherein with me he fought, 
Oft in my face he doth his banner rest. 

But she that taught me love, and suffer pain, 
My doubtful hope, and eke my hot desire 
With shamefast cloak to shadow and restrain, 
Her smiling grace converteth straight to ire. 


And coward love then to the heart apace, 
Taketh his flight, where he doth lurk and plain, 
His purpose lost, and dare not show his face. 

For my lord’s guilt thus faultless bide I pain. 
Yet from my lord shall not my foot remove; 
Sweet is his death that takes his end by love. 
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Sir Philip Sidney 


(1554-1586) 


1 


Thou blind man’s mark, thou fool’s self-chosen snare, 
Fond fancy’s scum, and dregs of scattered thought; 
Band of all evils, cradle of causeless care: 

Thou web of will, whose end is causeless care; 
Desire, desire! I have too dearly bought, 

With price of mangled mind, thy worthless ware; 
Too long, too long, asleep thou hast me brought, 
Who should my mind to higher things prepare. 
But yet in vain thou has my ruin sought; 

In vain thou madest me to vain things aspire; 

In vain thou kindlest all thy smoky fire; 

For virtue hath this better lesson taught — 

Within myself to seek my only hire, 

Desiring naught but how to kill desire. 


2 


Leave me, O love which reachest but to dust; 

And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things; 

Grow rich in that which never taketh rust, 
Whatever fades bit fading pleasure brings. 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 

To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be; 
Which breaks the clouds and opens forth the light, 
That doth both shine and give us sight to see. 

O take fast hold; let that light be thy guide 

In this small course which birth draws out to death, 
And think how evil becometh him to slide, 

Who seeketh heav’n, and comes of heav’nly breath. 
Then farewell, world; thy uttermost I see; 

Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me. 
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A medieval couple go modern in... 


Griselda Gets Help 


by Lara Hilton 


It was quite obvious to the servants at the Marquis 
Walter’s estate that there was something wrong in the 
marriage of Walter and Griselda. 

“How can it be?” they wondered, “He takes away 
both of her children, and she doesn’t say a word about it.” 

Walter’s servants knew that he was loved and 
respected by others, but they knew how hard he was to live 
with. One of the servants said, “If there was a chance that 
my children would turn out like Walter, I don’t think I’d 
have a problem sending them away.” 

But all of the others knew that this wasn’t the way 
Griseida felt. One of Griselda’s attendants said,“A mother’s 
children are supposed to be the apples of her eye, her most 
prized possessions. I could see in Griselda’s eyes that she 
loved her children more than anything else, and I know 
that she would have loved them no matter what they 
turned out to be like.” All of the others agreed, but they 
couldn’t understand why she let them go without saying a 
word. 

“Do you think she loves him?” one short, sweet, 
rather plump servant asked another. 

“I don’t know why she would, but I don’t think she 
would have married him if she didn’t,” answered Mary, 
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who was a bit taller and known for trying to find out what 
was going on in everyone else’s life. 

“I don’t think that’s necessarily true. How could a 
poor peasant girl have turned down a rich nobleman? I 
don’t think she could have turned him down even if she 
wanted to.” 

“Yes, I guess you’re right about that.” 

“He must love her too, otherwise why would he have 
married such a poor girl when he could have chosen any 
lady he wanted to be his wife?” 

“Maybe he really does love her. Why then do they 
not seem to be happy together?” 

“Maybe we can try to find out. I have a great idea! 
Maybe we should bring them to the marriage counselor!” 

“That sounds like a great idea, but how do you plan 
on telling the Marquis that he is having problems with his 
marriage? Don’t you think they need to decide to go on 
their own?” 

“Well, a lot of couples aren’t willing to admit they 
are having problems with their marriage. I don’t think it 
would be too hard to convince Griselda to go, but I don’t 
know about the Marquis.” 

“Then Pll talk to Griselda first. When she leaves to 
go for her afternoon walk, P’ll approach her. My brother 
is a marriage counselor, and I’ll try to get Griselda to stop 
at his place with me as we walk through town.” 

After the servants had finished washing the dishes 
and cleaning up from lunch, it was almost time for 
Griselda’s afternoon walk. The taller servant stepped 
outside so that she could catch Griselda as soon as she was 
about to leave. 

“Griselda! Lovely day, isn’t it? Mind if I come 
along? I haven’t been out of the house for as long as I can 
remember.” | 

“Mary, I'd love for you to accompany me. It will be 
nice to have someone to talk to,” Griselda answered with a 
smile. 

“Its funny that you say that, because it just so 
happens that there is something I’ve been wanting to talk 
to you about,” Mary said after they had started on their 
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way. “It may be none of our business, but we servants seem 
to think that you and Walter just don’t seem to be happy 
together. We thought that maybe you should see a 
marriage counselor.” 

Griselda looked around to make sure that no one was 
watching and began to sob. “Mary, I don’t know what to 
do. When Walter asked me to marry him, I thought that I 
had died and gone to heaven. He made me promise never to 
show signs of disapproval when he asked something of me, 
and I made the promise without thinking anything of it. 
Now he has had both of my children killed, and I am not 
happy at all. How can he expect me to live my life like this 
and stay happy all the time?” 

“Poor Griselda!” Mary said with her arms wrapped 
around Griselda. “What would you think of going to a 
marriage counselor?” 

“I would love to go, but there is no way I can 
convince Walter to come with me. He’ll think that I’m not 
happy with our marriage.” 

“Well, you’re not happy are you?” 

“No, I guess I’m not happy, but if I tell him that, 
then I’ll break my vow.” 

“My brother John is a marriage counselor, and we'll 
pass his office as we walk through town. If you’d like, we 
can go in and you can talk to him by yourself for a little 
while.” 

“But what about Walter? What if he finds out?” 
Griselda asked. 

“It'll be our little secret,” Mary said reassuringly. 

After they had been walking for about a quarter of 
an hour, they got to the office of the marriage counselor. 
Mary opened the door and brought Griselda inside. She 
explained Griselda’s situation to her brother and left them 
alone as they went into the little room where he did his 
counseling. 

“Griselda, before we get started, there is one thing 
we have to get straight. Do you love your husband?” 

“Of course I do. I love him with all my heart.” 

“Good. Mary mentioned something about a vow that 
you made before you married Walter. Would you like to tell 
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me about it?” 

_ “Walter just asked me to promise that I would never 
show any sign of disapproval when he asked something of 
me. He said that I would have to obey his lightest whim 
and pleasure.” 

“Do you think it was fair of him to ask you to make a 
promise like that?” 

“I was just a peasant girl without much to offer. 
Walter was a nobleman, and marrying him would change 
my life forever. At the time, I thought that making that 
vow was the smallest price I could pay to have a husband 
like him. I never imagined that he would take my children 
away and have them killed.” 

“He what?! Why do you suppose he did a thing like 
that?” John asked, almost in disbelief. 

: “I guess people had been saying things to him about 
his children. They did not approve of them because they 
were the children of a peasant mother.” 

“And you allowed him to have them taken away?” 

“Tt had no choice. I had already made the vow.” 

“Do you think I’d be able to speak with you and your 
husband together?” 

“T don’t think so. How could I ask him to come to the 
marriage counselor without letting him know that I’m not 
happy?” 

“We'll try to think of something,” he said, and 
opened the door for Mary to come in. John asked Mary to 
help them think of a way they could get Walter to agree to 
go to a marriage counselor. 

“Whatever you do,” Griselda begged, “don’t let him 
know that I’ve already been here.” 

After a few minutes, Mary had an idea. “What if the 
servants suggest to him that he go?” 

“Why would he listen to his servants?” John asked. 

“If we threaten not to work for him until he goes, 
maybe he’ll have no choice but to go.” 

The three of them agreed that that might be their 
only way of getting him to agree to go. 

Griselda thought a moment and said, “If he does 
consent, I don’t want to come here with him. I can’t let 
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him know how I really feel. Would it be possible for you to 
talk to him without me?” 

John said that he could talk to Walter alone and 
promised that he wouldn’t let him know that he had 
already spoken to his wife. 

Back at the Marquis’ estate, all of the servants met 
and discussed this important matter. They decided that 
they would approach the Marquis as a group and let him 
know that they did not approve of the way he treated his 
wife. If he did not agree to meet with a marriage 
counselor, they promised that they would no longer work 
for such a disrespectful man. 

That evening, before the servants were about to 
prepare for dinner, they approached the Marquis. Mary 
was the spokesperson for the group, and told him that they 
didn’t feel right working for a man who was so 
disrespectful to his wife. She told him that they would no 
longer work for him if he did not agree to see a marriage 
counselor. 

“My wife is happy,” Walter said with assurance, and 
he refused to do as they asked. 

With that, the servants refused to prepare for 
dinner and went back to their quarters. For three days 
they did none of their jobs. A few of them would secretly 
bring meals to Griselda and make sure that she was taken 
care of, but they did nothing for Walter. After about a 
week, Walter couldn’t stand it anymore. He went down to 
the servants’ quarters and asked where he could find the 
marriage counselor. Mary volunteered to walk with him to 
town and to point out where the office was. Walter made 
sure they knew that he wasn’t happy about going, and he 
still refused to admit that there was any reason his wife 
would be unhappy. 

Mary and Walter walked into town that afternoon. 
After Walter and John went into the office, she decided to 
walk back home so she wouldn’t have to be alone with 
Walter. 

“Walter, do you love your wife?” John asked. 

“Well, she is a pretty lady, and she’s very obedient,” 
Walter replied. 
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“But do you love her?” John asked again. 

“Sure I do. But you see, before we were married, she 
was nothing but a poor peasant girl who lived at home 
with her father. I made her vow to obey my lightest whim 
and pleasure and to never say ‘no’ when I said ‘yes’. After 
we were married, I had to test her to make sure that she 
held true to her vow. I had to make sure that she was truly 
noble enough to be my wife.” 

“In what ways did you ‘test’ her?” 

“Well you see, I know that a mother is supposed to 
love her children more than anything else in the world, 
and I could see that Griselda did. After we had our first 
child, I tested her for the first time. I told her that I was 
going to send our daughter away to be killed. To my 
surprise, Griselda gave her up without saying a word, thus 
passing her test.” 

“You sent your daughter away to be killed?” 

“No, I would never actually do something like that. I 
sent her to live with my sister in Bologna so that she would 
be brought up in nobleness. I did the same thing after we 
had our son.” 

“And Griselda doesn’t know that her children are 
still living?” John asked, shocked at what he was hearing. 

“No, but listen to this great plan I have. In a few 
months, I’m going to send Griselda back home to live with 
her father. After she’s there for a while, I’ll send someone 
to get her. I’ tell her that I’m going to choose a second 
wife, and that I want her to come back and decorate the 
house so it will be ready for my guests. If Griselda agrees 
to do this, then she will have passed her final test. The girl 
’m going to pretend to marry will really be my daughter, 
and my son will be there too. I will give her children back 
to her if she passes the test, and we will live together as a 
happy family from then on.” 

“?m sorry Walter, but don’t you think you are going 
a bit overboard with all this testing? It seems to me that if 
you truly loved your wife for who she was, then you 
wouldn’t have to put her through such misery.” 

“I know that it must be hard for her, but I promise 
that if you just give me a few months, everything will be 
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fine. I do love my wife, but, as I said before, I just have to 
make sure that she’s noble enough to justify her elevation 
in society.” 

“’'m not sure that I follow your way of reasoning, 
but I just want you to keep your wife’s feelings in mind 
while you’re giving her these tests. The things you’re 
doing can really hurt a woman, whether she is a noble ora 
peasant. Please don’t forget that.” 

“I won’t sir, and thank you for your time. It’s about 
time I headed back home,” Walter said, and he left. 

After his meeting with Walter, John reported back 
to Griselda and Mary. He told her of Walter’s plan for his 
final test, and he told Mary to encourage Griselda to put up 
with her husband for the next few months. If she could 
just make it through the next few months, then she would 
be able to live a happy life forever. Although Griselda did 
not think that it was right for her husband to test her, she 
did not break her vow. She successfully made it through 
her final test and was happy to see her children and have 
her whole family together again. Although Griselda had 
proven to be very strong through her first few tests, the 
servants always wondered if she would have made it 
through the third if it hadn’t been for them and the 
marriage counselor. 
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Edmund Spenser 
(25:5 22) -<5,99)) 


Amoretti, Sonnet LXVIII 


Most glorious Lord of lyfe, that on this day, 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin: 
And having harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive us to win: 

This joyous day, deare Lord, with joy begin, 
And grant that we for whom thou diddest dye 
Being with thy deare blood clene washt from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity. 

And that thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love thee for the same againe: 
And for thy sake that all lyke deare didst buy, 
With love may one another entertayne. 

So let us love, deare love, lyke as we ought, 
Love is the lessen which the Lord us taught. 


Amoretti, Sonnet LXXIX 


Men call you fayre, and you doe credit it, 

For that your selfe ye dayly such doe see: 

But the trew fayre, that is the gentle wit, 

And vertuous mind, is much more praysd of me. 
For all the rest, however fayre it be, 

Shall turne to nought and loose that gloriou hew: 
But onely that is permanent and free 

From frayle corruption, that doth flesh ensew. 
That is true beautie: that doth argue you 

To be divine and borne of heavenly seed: 

Derived from that fayre Spirit, from whom al true 
And perfect beautie did at first proceed. 

He onely fayre, and what he fayre hath made: 
All other fayre, lyke flowers, untymely fade. 
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KASSANDRA HARTFORD 


abd ge ny Od 
UNEASY 
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She rests her face on her hand, supporting her square jaw 
on spiky red nails. These nails are an odd caricature of 
Rachel herself; they represent an ongoing — if somewhat 
futile — attempt at beauty. 

Her customary cynical sneer twists to sorrow as she 
glances at the letter and begins to read. She slams the book 
shut and draws her quivering hand up to wipe away a tear 
as subtly as she can. 

I realize that I have been staring, transfixed by her 
emotion. I attempt to concentrate on my Word Wealth, but 
vocabulary seems, suddenly, meaningless. Somehow, one 
poor, slightly homely girl crying because her mother has 
cancer and her father is just gone and her boyfriend has 
just dumped her is everything. It is all of the pain anyone 
has ever felt anywhere, and she’s trying to suppress it 
because she’d just die if she thought her whole English 
class knew. 

I glance up, and she rises from her seat and leaves 
the room. As she shuts the door behind her, I hear a slow 
wave of giggles pass through the room. A coarse whisper 
from behind me says, “Did you see her?” 

I saw her. 

I did not laugh. 
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I had a brother once. Or maybe I didn’t, in a strictly 
chronological sense. A brother who was, but wasn’t in my 
life, and isn’t, and never will be. I’m speaking in riddles. 

I had a brother who was shot. Before I was born. 
The odd thing is, I mourn for Aaron. I really do. Even 
though I never knew him, I still mourn his death. Yet if 
he had lived, I never would have been born. You see, I was 
a replacement of sorts. I'm a seventeen-year-old female 
replacement for the thirty-year-old male who should have 
been. It’s hard to compete with a dead man... damned 
impossible, frankly. Aaron didn’t live long enough to 
screw up his life. 

Unlike some of us, who have been “difficult” 
children since birth, but particularly since adolescence, 
Aaron was never a difficult child. 

But that’s what bothers me most. I mean, he was 
their only son, and he was murdered, which. my mother 
says causes her the greatest pain of all. 

What hurts the most is the glances Diane and Jule — 
my thirty-two- and thirty-four-year-old sisters — 
exchange on his birthday. The hushed tones they share on 
Christmas, and the anniversary of his death. I feel like I’m 
not even their sister then, like I’m some sort of 
generational nonentity. Parents and siblings light years 
older, who have a defining incident in their lives that | 
have no memory or experience of. And they all love me, 
but they’re in pairs. Mom and Dad. Diane and Jule. 
Georgia and Aaron? But Aaron never needed a pair, I’m 
sure. Aaron was welcome anywhere, anytime. Everyone 
loved Aaron. (beat!) Maybe somehow, if he’d lived, I would 
have fit, too. This is self abuse. 

You know what’s weird? They talk about the 
murderer. They have these meetings they go to where 
they discuss ...I don’t know, other murderers and stuff. I 
am sure I would have loved Aaron. But no hatred and no 
vengeance will bring him back. But maybe they’re right, 
and I’m just wrong. It wouldn’t be the first time. 
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She sets her tray on the table and drops her bag 
next to her as she sits down. I don’t say very much. Once 
my closest friend, she has grown distant recently. We sit 
in silence for a moment before she speaks. “I need to talk 
to you,” she says, “alone.” 

I am frightened for a moment. Her ominous tone 
suggests she wants to discuss our failing communication 
skills. 

But that isn’t it. She knows Matt’s a pothead. I’ve 
always known that. Matt’s bizarre, but I have this 
inexplicable sensitivity toward him. | 

She wants to report him. Not to a guidance 
counselor. Not to Al-Anon. To the principal. She says she 
has a moral obligation to fulfill. I think, “Bull. You want 
to nail his rear end to the wall.” I don’t say anything. 

She says, “I need you to come with me. You know, 
too. You need to speak out against it. Think how you’ll 
help all the people at this school.” 

I don’t see how one pothead sways the statistics 
anyway, but it is futile to argue with her. I trek to the 
office at her side, ignoring the mounting resentment I 
feel. I can’t fight. I can’t put one more splinter in our 
fractured relationship. So I stand outside, in passive self- 
loathing, as she steps in his office. 

She finally emerges. “He has to get caught with it,” 
she says. “He says I should warn him.” 

“Tll tell him,” I said adamantly. She reluctantly 
gives in. As we reenter the cafeteria, I head to his table. 
She walks on. As the bell rings, I stand up and catch a 
glimpse of her icy stare as she heads to her next class. fe 
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Sir Walter Raleigh 
(1552-1618) 


An Admonition to His Son 


Three things there be that prosper up apace 

And flourish, whilst they grow asunder far, 

But on a day they meet all in one place, 

And when they meet, they one another mar; 

And they be these: the wood, the weed, the wag. 
The wood is that which makes the gallow tree; 

The weed is that which strings the hangman’s bag; 
The wag, my pretty knave, betokeneth thee. 

Mark well, dear boy, whilst these assemble not, 
Green springs the tree, hemp grows, the wag is wild. 
But when they meet, it makes the timber rot; 

It frets the halter, and it chokes the child. 

Then bless thee, and beware, and let us pray 

We part not with thee at this meeting day. 


Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke 
(1554-1628) 


Fye foolish Earth, thinke you the heaven wants glory, 
Because your shadows doe your selfe benight? 
All’s dark unto the blind, let them be sorie, 
The heavens in them selves are ever bright. 
Fye fond desire, thinke you that Love wants glory, 
Because your shadows do your selfe benight? 
The hopes and feares of lust, may make men sorie, 
But love still in her selfe finds her delight. 
Then Earth stand fast, the skye that you benight 
Will turne again, and so restore your glory; 
Desire be steady, hope is your delight, 
As orbe wherein no creature can be sorie; 
Love being placed above these middle regions, 
Where every passion warres it selfe with legions. 
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hi Books on Trial 


The Shades of Memory 


The Book of Color 


by Julia Blackburn 
New York: Vintage, 1996. 175 pages. $11.00 


On the back cover of Julia Blackburn’s The Book of 
Color, there is a quote taken from a review published by 
Fille Magazine: “Accomplished, even mesmerizing .. . Julia 
Blackburn has the English language on its knees.” | 
immediately deemed this lavish but empty praise, yet 
despite the faults in The Book of Color it is a plausible 
statement. This book, Blackburn’s first novel, has a crisp, 
concise style reminiscent of Hemingway; vivid tropical 
imagery that would remind one of Golding’s Lord of the 
Flies; and a still-developing talent for the complexity and 
study of coincidence practiced by Charles Dickens. 

The story itself is strange, yet haunting. It traces 
the destruction of a family by obsession through a series of 
poignant remembrances. A missionary began the trail of 
destruction when he landed on a remote island, with the 
intention of stopping fornication among the natives. He 
married a “dark-skinned” woman from the island. One day 
this missionary caught a native “red-handed,” so to speak, 
and shoots him in the arm. The native allegedly attempted 
to put a curse on the missionary but afflicted his wife 
instead. From there, the family began a downward spiral 
they never seem to escaped from. 

It is never enough, for Blackburn, to allow the 
reader to believe that the family’s doom is the result of the 
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curse of a native. The real cause, it seems, is the racial 
obsession woven into the book with amazing subtlety: the 
way the mother continually powders herself with white 
powder after her breakdown following her initial 
encounter with Bonhomme Michel; the father’s anger 
because he son resembled his wife. Only twice is the 
subject touched upon in a direct manner: in the attempt to 
pass the boy off as a dark-skinned white man and in a 
sermon delivered by the (biracial) father. His grandson 
writes of this sermon: 


And can the Ethiopian change his skin, remove one 
and put on another like a new set of clothes? That 
was the theme of his favorite sermon... No, the 
Ethiopian cannot change his skin, that was the gist of 
the argument. Blackness cannot be changed into 
whiteness. The sinner cannot escape from his sin.” 


Blackburn’s use of imagery and somewhat erratic 
changes in point of view also shape the story. The 
imagery is beautifully vivid yet simple. Blackburn uses 
language prudently, even reverently: “The sugarcane was 
all around him now. A Sea of spears, the white plumes of 
the flowers glinting in the sunlight. It grew so close 
together that nobody, not even a small child, could break 
through the barrier and escape to the other side.” 
Somehow Blackburn creates a permanent dream-like 
atmosphere, and its surrealness seems to stress the family’s 
decay into madness. 

The changes in point of view and time have a clear 
point, a reason for existing. They are there to provide 
complexity and perspective, to stress the reiteration of past 
mistakes and the omnipresence of the missionary’s 
obsession. In addition, they add fluidity in time and thus 
emphasize the dream-like quality Blackburn’s imagery has 
created: 

However, in many ways, these shifts are a failure. 
The story begins with a grandson in the house of his 
grandfather and then traces the lives of three men and 
how they got where they are through an “outer memory” 
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experience, of sorts, in the grandson. As he experience 
these things, though, he does not make it clear where he is 
in time, or whose experiences these are, or their relation 
to the preceding events. The net result is fifteen pages, at 
the beginning of each part, where the reader feels he has 
been left abandoned in a sea of confusion. In addition, this 
technique makes for a great awkwardness in the use of 
verbal tenses as Blackburn attempts to orient the reader 
chronologically. Once she has settled into a specific time 
or character, she writes beautifully, but she seems to have 
difficulty reaching that point. 

The Book of Color ends abruptly, perhaps even 
jarringly, yet its ending demonstrates Blackburns skill and 
control as a writer. She pulls for a close-up on all the 
major characters — who are all living in the same hospital 
with nothing resolved — and then pulls out of focus. The 
entirety of the last chapter is quoted here: 


So that’s it, all done and over with. The 
house has been walked through. | have entered as 
many rooms as | could find and I have tried to 
describe what I saw there. I have come back outside 
now and | have heard the door click shut behind me. 
The pig is walking off into the distance, 
unconcerned. 


This is a masterful end to the story; it brings the reader 
back, reminding one of the beginning of the book: that 
this is a walk through a house and the chronicle of 
memories stirred. It also shows style and control: it lacks 
resolution. Usually, such a lack is understood as a 
weakness in a piece of literature, but Blackburn’s book 
chronicles the consequences of one man’s complex, 
unresolved, and obsessive feelings. 

Taken as a whole, Blackburn’s Book of Color shows 
tremendous promise. While there are “kinks to be worked 
out” in her first novel, she gives us some very beautiful, 
skillful writing and demonstrates narrative techniques 
that, when honed, show potential for works of a near- 
classical caliber. | Kassandra Hartford 
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Bilious Herstory 


for the Onomastically Challenged 
but Humoristically Advantaged 


The Politically Correct Guide to 


American History 


by Edward P. Moser 
New York: Crown Publishers, Inc. 1996. 127 pp. $12.00. 


Nowadays the language known as “politically 
correct” is becoming more and more popular. Politically 
correct terms are words and phrases designed to describe 
someone or something without offending anyone. For 
example, if someone is short then they are refereed to as 
being “vertically challenged,” while if someone is tall 
they are described as “height advantaged.” 

Edward P. Moser, contributing writer to The Late 
Show starring David Letterman, is the author of the 
Politically Correct Guide to American History and has had 
several humorous commentaries appear in the Washington 
Post and Boston Globe. His guide takes a comical look at 
some of the topics that face our world today, such as the 
tabloid press and gun control. 

The Politically Correct Guide to American History is 
a survey of our nation’s history, rewritten to meet the 
standards of our politically correct times. It is written so 
that every story (from the writing of the Constitution to 
the Nazi Party in World War II) contains what every 
politically correct society must have: lawsuits, feminism, 
racial quotas, and environmental activism. 

This book is filled with the history (or should I say, 
herstory?) that you probably will not remember being 
taught in your U.S. History (herstory) class. For example, 
the story of Christopher Columbus is rewritten so that 
Queen Isabella is the ruler of Spain and her husband is the 
homemaker, the Spaniards are tree murderers, and Spain’s 
armed forces are described as being sexist. Columbus set 
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off from Spain with a fleet that was both “environmentally 
sensitive and socially aware.” The Nina, the Pinta, and the 
Santa Maria were all wind-powered vessels, and because 
they were not equipped with refrigeration, they were 
environmentally friendly. 

In The Politically Correct Guide to American History 
the Bill of Rights is referred to as the “Bill of Lefts” (or the 
“Hillary of Rights”) because the former seemed to favor 
right handed people. The legend of Paul Bunyan is retold 
as the story of “Paula Bunyan, Lumberjane,” in order to 
support gender equality. In an attempt to make all readers 
aware of the rights of the environment the Boston Tea 
Party is described as being the merciless drowning of 
innocent plants that were unable to defend themselves. 

As an exaggerated look at one of our nation’s fast- 
growing trends, The Politically Correct Guide to American 
History is hilarious (or perhaps “bilious”?) and gives its 
reader a view of what would happen if history ever 
repeated itself. This is a version of history that, 
unfortunately, some believe should be taught in our 
nation’s school systems. My only argument is that it is not 
accurate. History is supposed to be a learning device, a 
way Of reminding the world of its past mistakes and a way 
of showing us how to avoid repeating them. 

The point of political correctness is to avoid 
offending, but losing a war or being enslaved is both 
embarrassing and offensive. Changing the language we 
use to describe the events of our past will not make them 
any less real or offensive to the people who suffered. 
Instead, it makes understanding the lesson more difficult 
and a little sillier, and infringes upon our First 
Amendment rights as United States citizens. Growing up in 
a politically correct society will not create free thinkers, © 
but rather will teach our children to say what someone 
else wants to hear and not what they really think and want 
to say. 

Selena Strader 
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In re Marius et al. v. Morus: 
Martz for the Defense 


Thomas More: 


The Search for the Inner Man 


by Louis L. Martz 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990. 112 pages. 


Although the image most people have of Thomas 
More has been shaped directly or indirectly by the 
biography by R.W. Chambers or by Robert Bolt’s A Man for 
All Seasons, this image has recently become a matter of 
debate. The image of Thomas More as “a man humane, 
wise, and witty, honest in his work as judge and lawyer, 
devoted to and loved by his family and friends, but 
underneath all this, a man of conscience so strong that he 
would die rather than bend his beliefs to suit the demands 
of a ruthless tyranny” has been challenged by the new 
biography by Richard Marius and by the studies of G.R. 
Elton. Marius writes that More’s fury at Protestant 
heretics, crying for them to be burned alive and rejoicing 
when they went to the fire, “was not a bizarre lapse in an 
otherwise noble character; it was almost the essence of the 
man.” 

In this book, Louis Martz tries to search for the 
inner man and show the person that Thomas More actually 
was. More did in fact believe that the heretics were “well 
and worthily burned” and that these criminals did deserve 
such a punishment. He sought out suspected heretics, 
questioned them and sent them to religious authorities for 
trial. His satisfaction did not come from watching the 
heretics burn, but from seeing that justice was done. 

Around 1529, when More became Lord Chancellor, 
more and more heretics were being prosecuted. Henry 
VIII, when trying to get a divorce, got some ideas from the 
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prosecution of heretics at that time. Now, those who 
refused to accept Henry as the head of the Church would be 
charged with treason. Martz uses the fact that, in April 
1535, Thomas Cromwell began his own personal 
prosecution of those who continued to support the papacy 
to show that political procedures of this time were cruel 
and ruthless on both sides. 

To oppose the view of Thomas More as a vicious 
prosecutor of heretics, Martz considers the portraits of 
More and his family by Hans Holbein. In the first portrait 
of More that most artists prefer, he has a firm facial 
expression, showing the kind of man he may have 
appeared to be on the outside. He looks very serious with 
his hair cut short and his hat held firmly in place, and he 
wears a furred gown which shows his high estate. His 
facial expression is representative of More as a lawyer, 
judge, and statesman. Martz believes that the second 
portrait reveals the true inner man. Everything in the 
drawing is more relaxed, his hair is flowing, and there are 
no signs of his worldly status. He says that this is “ the 
sensitive, humane, and humanist More ...who in his youth 
said his prayers at the Charterhouse, the More who might 
have been a churchman.” Martz truly believes that, in 
trying to study More, full weight must be given to his love 
of humanist learning and the love he had for his family. 
This love of family is shown in More’s family portraits and 
in the letters that he sent to his children from court. 

The image of More in these portraits, Martz says, 
must be kept in mind when thinking of More’s violence in 
his works of religious controversy. He picked up his bad 
manners in religious controversy while he was writing 
against Luther on behalf of Henry. It can not be said, 
however, that More’s violence in his writing of religious 
propaganda represents the real inner man. In his 
Apology, More actually writes that, “As touching heretics, 
I hate that vice of theirs and not their persons...” Martz 
believes that, for More, the task of controversial writing 
came into conflict with the sensitive inner man that was 
shown in the portraits by Holbein. 

Throughout the book, Martz continues to use More’s 
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works to bring out what he believes to be More’s inner 
self. He provides the reader with an understanding of 
More and his writings. He examines More’s major works, 
using examples to defend his view of the man. The last two 
major works, the Dialogue of Comfort and the De Tristitia, 
Martz feels, were written for More himself, his family, and 
for the few who shared his views. These works speak 
primarily to the inner man, and the basic theme in both is 
the problem of enduring persecution to the death. Martz 
also examines the letters that More wrote from the Tower. 
He says that these letters were some of More’s finest works 
of art and they provide us with an account of More’s 
conduct during his interrogations and imprisonment. All 
of the Tower works, Martz writes, “tie together... into the 
one central work that is the ultimate achievement of all 
his varied writings: the preparation of More’s mind to 
meet his death, if God so wishes.” 

More was brought to his death because the King did 
not see the true inner man. He saw More as a spy, a traitor, 
and an ungrateful servant, because he stood up for what 
he believed in. In the end, Martz insists, More realized that 
“the inner man maintained a higher loyalty.” 

Lara Hilton 
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FOCUS ON FILM 


MOVIE MONARCHS: 


Smarter, Better Looking, Less Complex 


Re-editing a chapter on England's medieval 
sovereigns for last month's Text and Context led to some 
reflection on the portrayal of British royalty in the movies 
in our historical filmography, "The Flavor of the 
Centuries" (T & C_I: 2, [October, 1996] , pp. 155-158). What 
stands out most vividly from memories of three decades of 
watching various monarchs file in solemn procession 
across the silver screen is how in most cases their filmic 
selves have been a great deal smarter, better looking, and 
less complex than their real selves ever were. The films 
have often shown their audiences a great deal more about 
how Richard Burton or Peter O'Toole or Katherine Hepburn 
might have comported themselves as monarchs than about 
how those whom they were impersonating for the camera 
actually thought and behaved. 

Yet there have been some notable exceptions to this 
generalization, so it occurred to us that readers who are 
actually using our filmography might appreciate some 
remarks on how well or ill, in our opinion, the royal 
personages who make an appearance in some of the films 
we listed are served by their portrayals. This article, then, 
is the first in an occasional series through which we will 
offer our assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of 
those cinematic recreations of British history we have 
recommended, sometimes with significant reservations, 
for "background viewing." 

Peter Brook's King Lear (1971) made our list mainly 
on the strength of its convincing evocation of a very early 
and primitive stage of northern European culture. The 
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"historical" King Lear, if we may call him that, makes his 
first appearance in the pages of Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
History of the Kings of Britain, the ultimate source also of 
the King Arthur story. There is no telling, therefore, to 
what extent Paul Scofield's Lear matches up with whatever 
shadowy figure may have been depicted in Geoffrey's now 
mostly lost Celtic sources. What can be said is that Scofield 
does to Shakespeare's Lear what he has a habit of doing to 
nearly every character he plays: he "interiorizes" the 
conflict and the drama, tones down the personality, and 
speaks most of the lines in whispers and low-pitched 
growls. Under this treatment, Lear's famous raging is 
transformed into something more repressed but somehow 
more terrible — the hissing and snarling of a cornered 
animal that senses its imminent doom. 

Peter Brook's King Lear has never gotten the 
attention it deserves. It is nearly impossible to find in 
even the more sophisticated video rental stores and it has 
not been on the card in the repertory houses, like the 
Brattle Square and the Coolidge Corner, for years. Beyond 
Scofield's memorable performance, the film's great merit 
is that it refuses to prettify the conditions of life in ancient 
northern Europe. As the film opens, we find ourselves 
inside a conical earthen mound, viewing the scene from 
behind a shaggy heap of fur which turns out to be Lear's 
back draped in a bear-skin cloak. The motley collection of 
wizened warriors standing in a grim circle around Lear is 
his "court," and the attendant lords are dressed, not for 
pomp and pageantry, but rather for the cold and damp of a 
primitive existence in the unforgiving northern climate. 
(The outdoors scenes were shot in one of the drearier parts 
of Denmark.) 

Later, when Lear is being expelled from the "castle" 
of one of his evil daughters, we are given a clear view of 
the kind of dwelling to which the term "castle" is being 
applied: a low motte crowned by a pallisade which 
surrounds a cluster of miserable timber and sod buildings 
grouped about a courtyard filled with mud and loose 
livestock. The ancient Britons may, in fact, have inhabited 
far more refined and cheerful dwellings, but the movie set 
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corresponds almost perfectly to archeological recon- 
structions of royal precincts from the fifth century in 
Jutland, one of the reasons why the film was included in 
the filmography, somewhat anachronistically, under "The 
Period of the Germanic Migrations." Furthermore, the 
gloom and squalor of the setting lend enormous power to 
Brook's interpretation of the play: the primal passions of 
the characters, their closeness to the primordial forces of 
nature, the brutality of the action in the latter half of the 
play, even the terrible beauty and rhetorical impact of 
Shakespeare's language — all these are enhanced and made 
to seem both more fearsome and more pathetic when seen 
in the film's ae black-and-white against so bleak a 
background. 

The first truly historic monarch to appear in the 
recommended films is Peter O'Toole's Henry II, who can be 
encountered both in the Peter Glenville production of 
Anouilh's Becket (1964) andin Anthony Harvey's The Lion 
in Winter (1967). Both scripts were adapted from earlier 
very successsful stage plays, and this common origin on 
the stage may be why both films are relatively static and 
reliant upon powerful dialogue for their impact. The 
problem in both these productions is that Henry II comes 
across a little too much like Lawrence of Arabia, which is 
to say, too much like Peter O'Toole. Contemporary 
descriptions of this first of the Plantagents tell us that he 
was of moderate height, stoutly built, of ruddy complexion 
and reddish hair, vigorous and agile in his movements. 
O'Toole is too tall, slender, and delicate to be a good physical 
representation of the historic Henry. Indeed, in Becket he 
could have profitably exchanged roles with Richard 
Burton, whose physique and booming voice might have 
suited Henry better than the Archbishop, a man whose 
physical vigor must have been sapped by age, asceticism, 
and the burdens of office by the time of his conflict with 
the king. 

In The Lion in Winter, moreover, O'Toole's Henry is 
eclipsed by Katherine Hepburn's performance as Eleanor 
of Aquitaine. Sharp-tongued, intelligent, self-confident, 
Hepburn's queen gives the impression that in another age 
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She would have graduated from Wellesley. If one's 
understanding of Eleanor boils down to "one strong 
woman," then perhaps one may be allowed to find Hepburn 
a Suitable choice for the role. But just as O'Toole cannot 
rise above his own persona, so too Hepburn remains 
Hepburn, and Hepburn's kind of strength and its way of 
manifesting itself are not necessarily the same as those of 
a medieval French heiress. 

The real inadequacies of this film may not be in the 
performances so much as in its overall tone: it presents us 
with twelfth-century events and characters as vehicles for 
treating twentieth-century issues from a quintessentially 
twentieth-century point of view. Of course, this way of 
using history as the basis of drama has a long and 
honorable series of precedents, including Shakespeare's 
history plays. But to justify their adaptation of historical 
episodes to contemporary themes, such works must also 
offer us revelations of much deeper, transhistorical truths 
about the human condition. This, it seems to us, is 
precisely what The Lion in Winter fails to do. Yet it is 
entertaining to watch, and it does serve up a Sufficient 
quota of historical fact to justify our recommending it as a 
film about a century about which not many films — good, 
bad, or indifferent — are made. One should just not naively 
accept that its notions and attitudes really coincide to any 
great degree with those entertained by the medieval 
historical personages it pretends to portray. 

Much the same reservations apply to Braveheart, 
Mel Gibson's recent film about the career of Sir William 
Wallace. The movie is grand entertainment, but its 
portrayal of Wallace, especially in his personal relations, 
has more to do with current secular mores than with those 
of medieval people who thought of themselves as morally 
bound to honor ancient and sacred traditions in their 
personal and political lives. Similarly, contemporary 
American attitudes toward warfare and imperialism, mixed 
with a certain favorable sentiment toward modern Celtic 
nationalisms, play the determining role in this film's 
presentation of past events and personalities. Edward I, 
from an English point of view a truly great king, is given 
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to us aS a kind of mechanical monster of ruthlessness. 
Isabella of France, on the other hand, whose historic self is 
not at all attractive ("one of the great she-wolves of her 
own or any other age," a historian once called her), is 
presented as a sympathetic young woman whose 
frustration with her caricature of a homosexual husband 
(Edward II, about whom the screenwriters accept the 
propaganda put out by his enemies without the slightest 
qualification) leads her to form an adulterous liaison with 
Wallace and to commit treason against the interests of her 
husband and her liege lord. The film's suggestion that 
Edward III was Wallace's illegitimate son is ludicrous. Quite 
apart from other evidence, no one ever looked more like a 
Plantagenet than Edward, whom his contemporaries held 
to be the spitting image of his father. 

Much in Braveheart is not good history, even if it is 
a rip-roaring good yarn and plenteous grist for the mill of 
contemporary self-congratulation about our ability to 
sympathize with certain figures of the past who seem to fit 
our definition of the "oppressed," such as the Scottish 
peasants in this movie, who look just a wee bit like the 
denizens of a hippie commune with a penchant for 
wearing the odd dab of woad, or such as a poor little 
French princess with wholesome beauty, passable broken 
English, and a heart in the politically correct place. 

Braveheart, then, does pass along some reasonably 
accurate, basic historical information commingled with 
the nonsense; and most American audiences are likely to 
come out of viewing it knowing a good deal more about this 
episode of medieval British history than they knew going 
in. It is with regard to historical interpretation, including 
the interpretation of characters, their motivations, and the 
justice or injustice of their causes, that caveats must be 
issued. In the end, we must once again remind ourselves 
that the William Wallace on the screen bears a much 
greater resemblance to Mel Gibson than he probably does 
to anyone else in history, including the real William 
Wallace. As we said at the beginning — smarter, better 
looking, less complex. 

G. V. Simmons 
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Sir Thomas Wyatt 


(1503-1542) 
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They flee from me, that sometime did me seek, 
With naked foot stalking in my chamber. 

I have seen them, gentle, tame, and meek, 
That now are wild and do not remember 

That sometime they put themselves in danger 
To take bread at my hand; and now they range 
Busily seeking with a continual change. 


Thanked be fortune it hath been otherwise, 
Twenty times better; but once in special, 

In thin array, after a pleasant guise, 

When her loose gown from her shoulders did fall, 
And she me caught in her arms lang and small, 
And therewithall sweetly did me kiss 

And softly said, “Dear heart, how like you this?” 


- It was no dream, I lay broad waking. 

But all is turned, thorough my gentleness, 
Into a strange fashion of forsaking; 

And I have leave to go, of her goodness, 
And she also to use newfangledness. 

But since that I so kindly am served, 

I fain would know, what she hath deserved. 
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Lux, my fair falcon, and your fellows all, 
How well pleasant it were your liberty! 

Ye not forsake me that fair might ye befall. 
But they that sometime liked by company, 

Like lice away from dead bodies they crawl; 
Lo, what a proof in light adversity! 

But ye, my birds, I swear by all you bells, 

Ye be my friends, and so be but few else. 
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The Back Pages 


Readings for A. P. English 


THE RECEPTION 
OF HUMANISM 
IN ENGLAND 


1. Forerunners of 
Humanism : 1418-1485 


It is difficult to date the be- 
ginning of the cultural movement 
known as the Renaissance with pre- 
cision even in the case of Italy; it is 
all the more so in the case of Eng- 
land. And just as one can detect the 
stirrings of something like the 
characteristics of Renaissance 
thought and style in a setting as 
early as the Hohenstaufen court in 
Sicily at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, so too one could make a case 
for finding the first stirrings of the 
same spirit in England as far back 
as the court of Richard II at the end 
of the fourteenth. That is still a 
two-century gap, and there is no 
doubt that, however one chooses to 
fix the dates, the Renaissance and 


the humanistic literary scholarship 
that was such an essential part of it 
came relatively late to England, for 
reasons political, economic, and 
even perhaps ethnic, as well as geo- 
graphic. 

With such an acknowledge- 
ment of our somewhat arbitrary way 
of proceeding, therefore, we may be- 
gin our story of humanistically ori- 
ented writers and scholars in Eng- 
land with those figures clearly in- 
fluenced by earlier and contempo- 
rary continental models who thought 
of themselves as proponents of "the 
new learning"; that is to say, we may 
begin in the fifteenth century. By 
that time the movement was already 
firmly established not only in Italy, 
but also in France and Germany and 
even the Iberian peninsula. Its ear- 
liest transplantation to Great Bri- 
tain — first through contacts with 
the papal curia, then through the 
employment of certain Italians at 
the courts of lords both spiritual 
and temporal, and finally through 
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the training in Italy of a cadre of 
young Englishmen, mainly eccle- 
siastics — was gradual, piecemeal, 
and subtle in its effects. 

The first of the great Italian 
humanists to spend any appreciable 
time in England was Poggio Braccio- 
lini, brought home in the train of 
Henry Cardinal Beaufort, cousin of 
the king and Bishop of Winchester, 
from the Council of Constance in 
1418. Poggio spent four frustrating 
years in England in the search both 
for a suitable outlet for his talents 
and for rare manuscript copies of 
forgotten classics. Unfortunately, 
he found little of either. Poggio's 
letters to his friends back in Italy 
make it clear that he did not meet 
anyone among the English who eith- 
er shared his humanistic back- 
ground and attitudes or was com- 
parable to him in classical learning; 
the only fellow humanist he encoun- 
tered during his stay was a fellow 
Italian, Fantino Zorzi, a wealthy Ve- 
netian who happened to be visiting 
London in 1420. Neither did Pog- 
gio's presence in England have any 
deep effect, although he did form 
friendships with two men, Nicholas 
Bildestone, Beaufort's chancellor, 
and Richard Petworth, Beaufort's 
secretary. These men later became 
noteworthy importers of books: Bil- 
destone of classics and Petworth of 
modern works. 

In the years immediately 
following Poggio's return to Italy in 
1422, it was mainly through the 


coming and going of papal officials 
of one sort another that further 
groundwork was laid for the eventu- 
al establishment of English human- 
ism. Some of these papal agents 
were quite distinguished men, for 
the chancery of Martin V had at- 
tracted a dozen or so of the leading 
classical scholars of the day. One of 
these, Giuliano Cesarini, visited 
England on a diplomatic mission in 
1426, as did another, Gaspare da 
Verona, in 1431. Both of them de- 
veloped contacts at the court and at 
the universities, and both seem to 
have cultivated some relationship 
with Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
Their visits were followed by that of 
Piero del Monte, an even more 
famous and accomplished humanist, 
who resided in England as Papal 
Collector from 1435 to 1441. 

Del Monte, whose worldli- 
ness and corruption were of the sort 
which have given a bad name to the 
Renaissance papacy, was no less 
skilled as a courtier than as a 
scholar. Through these skills he 
won the attention and respect of 
both Duke Humphrey, to whom he 
flatteringly dedicated one of his 
major works, and of the young Eng- 
lish king, Henry VI, before whom he 
several times displayed his skill as 
a Latin orator in the Ciceronian 
style. However reprehensible he 
may have been as a person and a 
representative of the Church, del 
Monte, more than anyone else, 
planted the first seeds of a native 
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English humanism. While in Eng- 
land he encouraged the King in his 
patronage of learning (the founding 
of Eton and of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, owe something to him), and 
he advised Duke Humphrey in his 
collection of a library and his sub- 
sidy of secular scholarship (the be- 
quest of the Duke's library became 
the foundation of the great Bodleian 
at Oxford). Del Monte's services to 
the beginning of English humanism 
did not end with his departure for 
Rome, for he had induced. the Duke 
to employ two Italians as librarians 
and tutors in his household: first, 
Tito Livio Frulovisi and, as his suc- 
cessor, Antonio Beccaria. Not only 
were these men first-class human- 
istic scholars themselves, but they 
remained in touch with their col- 
leagues on the continent, thereby 
becoming regular conduits of books 
and ideas into England. Further- 
more, while in England del Monte 
sought out high-born lowly English 
scholars whose studies could be 
turned in a humanistic direction, as 
well as high-born patrons. Thus he 
took care to be the friend of several 
talented men who constituted a kind 
of pre-humanist vanguard, not 
themselves full-blown humanists, 
but at first curious, then favorably 
disposed, then anxious to promote 
the movement in the succeeding 
generation. Chief among these was 
John Whethamstede, twice Abbot of 
St. Albans and a friend of Duke 
Humphrey. A voluminous writer 


and avid scholar, Wethamstede was 
once credited as the preeminent 
pioneer of English humanism. Re- 
cent scholarship has had a keener 
appreciation of his limitations and 
his essentially medieval perspec- 
tive, but he remains, perhaps, the 
most important forerunner. | 

It is hard to overestimate the 
importance at this time of Duke 
Humphrey as the vital center around 
which the first currents of English 
humanism began to swirl. Weiss, in 
his path-breaking monograph, de- 
votes no less than three chapters to 
him and to those he directly in- 
fluenced. 2 As a book collector, pa- 
tron, and stimulus to literary activ- 
ity, as much in Italy as in England, 
he had no peer. He allowed his taste 
to be formed by his Italian contacts, 
and he transmitted his enthusiasm 
for the form and substance of the 
new learning to the young English- 
men, both secular and ecclesiasti- 
cal, who were attracted into his 
rather glamorous orbit (he was, af- 
ter all, the son of one king, the 
brother of another, and the uncle of 
a third -- as well as being fantasti- 
1 Cf., for example, W. F. Schirmer, Der 
Englischer Fruhhumanismus (Leipzig, 
1931), pp. 82-98. This view is refuted 
in some detail by R. Weiss, Humanism 
in England during the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, Third Edition (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1967), pp. 30-38. 


2 Weiss, Chapters III, IV, and V, pp. 39- 
83. 
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cally wealthy). Though no scholar 
himself, and in many ways persist- 
ently medieval in his own thinking, 
he can only be thought of as, in some 
sense, the Lorenzo de Medici of ear- 
ly English humanism. 

Yet the Duke of Gloucester 
was not alone among the upper 
nobility as a sponsor of Renaissance 
influences in England. Notice must 
be taken of the Yorkist magnate John 
Tiptoft, Ear] of Worcester, who, hav- 
ing been a student at Padua and 
Ferrara early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, became the first English no- 
bleman to model himself conscious- 
ly after the Italian princes. Not 
merely a bibliophile and a patron of 
scholars in the manner of the Lan- 
castrian duke, Tiptoft was himself a 
genuine scholar and so accom- 
plished a Latinist that his oration 
for the accession of Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini to the papal throne as 
Pius I] brought tears to the eyes of 
even that paragon of humanist pon- 
tiffs. 

The assessment given by 
Weiss of the role of these early fif- 
teenth-century forerunners of the 
later native humanist movement is 
apposite and worthy of quotation: 


Though no fine scholars from a 
classical standpoint, English lit- 
erary men were nevertheless 
capable of perceiving in the writ- 
ings of the Italians a beauty wor- 
thy of imitation. Now their out- 
look made them naturally anxi- 
ous to include in their collections 


the choicest specimens of Latin 
finery. It is this apprecia- 
tion of polite literature from a 
stylistic angle, and through the 
activities of Papal officialdom in 
England and Englishmen back 
from Italy, that one can find the 
origins of the acceptance of hu- 
manism in this country. It is in 
the amateurish classical pursuits 
of Simone da Teramo, in the 
teaching of Cesarini, in the stud- 
ies of the friends of Poggio, and 
above all in the influence of del 
Monte, in books brought from Ita- 
ly and including examples of 
humanistic literature, that the 
beginnings of English humanism 


are to be sought. 3 


2. Early Tudor 
Humanism : 1485-1548 


As has been shown, there 
were notable Renaissance influences 
at the courts of English monarchs 
from Henry VI forward. Yet it is by 
no means incorrect to identify the 
real launching and consistent fur- 
therance of the movement with the 
accession of the Tudors in 1485. 
From that time forward, royal and 
noble patronage increased, those 
who had been humanistically 
trained in Italy were employed in 
the highest ranks of the government, 
and the spread of the new learning 


3 Weiss, p. 30. 
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was actively promoted by church 
and state alike. Once again we may 
turn to Weiss for an apt summary of 
the dramatically transformed status 
of humanism under the Tudors: 


With the change of dynasty we also 
find a change in the characteristics 
of English humanism. Humanism 
becomes recognized in administra- 
tive and academic circles, the Latin 
secretaryship becomes an Official 
post, and a Royal Librarian ap- 
pears among Court officials. Hu- 
manists begin to lecture regularly 
at the Universities. Altogether 
English humanism starts to assume 
new characteristics. Its status is 
rapidly settling from that of ama- 
teur into that of professional. The 
common front of scholasticism and 
humanism begins to split, thus 
leading to future hostility between 
the two systems. Unul the 
Tudor period English humanism 
consisted of a series of individual 
endeavors rather than deliberate 
concerted efforts, There were no 
humanists establishing teaching 
traditions, like Guarino da Verona 
or Vittorino da Feltre, nor was 
there any continuity in learning 
from scholar to scholar. With 
Humphrey. Duke of Gloucester's as 
a possible exception, there were no 
literary circles like those of Naples, 


Rome, Ferrara, and Florence. 4 


To trace the roots of this remarkable 
change, we must look to the contri- 
butions of the Church and the uni- 


4 Weiss, p. 8. 


versities which it controlled, as 
well as to the Tudor monarchy. 

From the start, the spread of 
the new learning in England enjoyed 
the support of a far from insignifi- 
cant element in the hierarchy of the 
English Church. During the middle 
of the fifteenth century it had be- 
come the practice to send promising 
young clerics to Italy to undertake 
studies, especially in canon law, 
and then to bring them back to serve | 
as advisors to the bishops in their 
native dioceses. Some of these men 
eventually became bishops them- 
selves, and almost all of them had 
come permanently under the spell of 
the new trend of humanistic schol- 
arship. Such a man was, for exam- 
ple, William Grey, who took a degree 
in theology at Padua in 1445; later 
he served as Bishop of Ely and 
sponsored the Italian studies of a 
number of bright young men in the 
succeeding generation. In the 
course of a long and prosperous ca- 
reer he also gathered a large collec- 
tion of humanist books which he 
willed to Balliol, thereby making its 
library the greatest of all among the 
Oxford colleges. Bishop Grey was 
outstanding but far from unique in 
his patronage of the new learning; 
there were several other bishops, 
from the mid-fifteenth century on- 
ward, who were of similar education 
and interests and who were active in 
fostering the new learning: Adam de 
Moleyns of Chichester, Thomas 
Beckynton of Bath and Wells, 
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Richard Fleming of Lincoln, John 
Shirwood and Richard Fox, both of 
Durham, George Neville, Archbishop 
of York, twice Chancellor of Oxford, 
and finally and most importantly, 
Henry VII's Lord Chancellor, John 
Cardinal Morton. In the next reign, 
such a list would have to include the 
names of Cuthbert Tunstall of Dur- 
ham, John Fisher of Rochester, and 
even Thomas Cardinal Wolsey, Mor- 
ton's formidable successor in the 
Chancellorship, who founded the 
college at Oxford which was to be- 
come Christchurch. 

Furthermore, under Henry 
Vila number of humanistically ed- 
ucated Italians were nominated to 
English bishoprics — some of them, 
certainly, venal pluralists being 
paid off for favors at the papal 
court, but also others, like Adrian 
of Castello, and the brothers Gio- 
vanni and Silvestro Gigli, who actu- 
ally took up residence in England 
and played a role in its ecclesiasti- 
cal and cultural life. Henry also 
imported a Latin secretary, Pietro 
Carmeliano, who could write the 
language in the manner of Cicero, 
and graced him with the distinctly 
Renaissance title of "Poet Laureate." 
A slightly later "Laureate" was the 
French humanist Bernard Andre, 
whose influence spread from the 
court to Oxford when he began lec- 
turing there. 

But if the humanists at the 
Tudor court rendered their services 
mainly in reforming the Latinity of 


state papers and ceremonial verse, 
at the universities, especially at 
Oxford, their primary service was 
in the introduction of Greek into the 
curriculum, not only in the faculty 
of letters, but even more signifi- 
cantly in those of theology and med- 
icine as well. The progress of Greek 
at Oxford can be traced quite accu- 
rately through the career of William 
Grocyn (c. 1446-1519). He had tak- 
en his first steps in the language at 
New College under the tutelage of an 
emigrant from the Florence of the 
Medici, Cornelio Viteli, who was ac- 
tive in the faculty of arts. There- 
after, Grocyn spent some years im- 
bibing at the source, studying in 
Florence under the famed Politian 
and making the acquaintance of 
several other continental humanists, 
including Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
with whom he remained in touch 
through elegant Latin epistles for 
the rest of his life. When he re- 
turned to Oxford, it was not to the 
faculty of arts, but to the theologi- 
cal faculty that he attached himself. 
Here, obviously, the primary rele- 
vance of his proficiency in Greek 
would have been in the renewed stu- 
dy of the New Testament in its 
original language; and, indeed, the 
most eminent of his Oxford pupils 
was John Colet (1466-1519), whose 
impact on textual criticism and 
Pauline interpretation ranks him as 
England's first great modern bibli- 
cal scholar. But Grocyn formed a 
even closer relationship to two other 
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brilliant young men, his godson 
William Lyly (1468-1523), who 
made his mark strictly within the 
field of Jitterae humaniores, and 
Thomas Linacre (1460-1524), who 
founded the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and is considered the father of 
modern English medicine. All three 
of these disciples of Grocyn fol- 
lowed their master's example and 
spent some time in Italy themselves 
before returning to England to begin 
their quite different professional 
careers. Once back, their purely 
academic strain of English human- 
ism merged with the more courtly 
strain fostered in Morton's house- 
hold as they established friend- 
ships with Thomas More and his 
circle — a union cemented by their 
common admiration for Erasmus. 
This regard was warmly reciprocat- 
ed by the Dutch scholar, who wrote 
to Robert Fisher, another English 
humanist, in December of 1499: 


I have found here a climate as 
agreeable as it is helpful and so 
much culture and learning — not 
of the commonplace and trivial 
sort, but full, acurrate knowledge 
of ancient Latin and Greek — that I 
now have little longing to see Italy 
for the curiosity of seeing it. 
When I listen to my friend Colet, I 
seem to be listening to Plato him- 
self. Who does not admire in Gro- 
cyn the perfection of his training? 
What can be more acute, more pro- 
found, or more refined than the 
judgment of Linacre? When did 
nature ever fashion a disposition 


more friendly, more sunny, or 
more genial than More's? ... Itis 
remarkable how luxuriantly the 
harvest of classical studies springs 


up everywhere in this country. > 


This group of extraordinary 
men are commonly referred to col- 
lectively as "the Oxford Reformers." 

The rapid, steady spread of 
their reputation and influence was 
greatly facilitated through their al- . 
liance with the printers, especially 
Wynkyn de Worde at home and Fro- 
ben and Aldus Manutius abroad. 
This close rapport between the au- 
thors and their publishers is at- 
tested, for example, by a letter sent 
from Grocyn to Aldus, the famous 
Venetian printer of classical texts, 
and published by the latter in 1499. 
But the success and increase of this 
premier circle of English humanists 
rested primarily, not upon their 
publications, but rather upon their 
very personal way of transmitting a 
tradition of high learning through a 
closely-knit network of friendships 
and mentorships. It cannot but re- 
mind us of a much earlier English 
precedent: the schools of eighth- 
century Northumbria, with Grocyn, 


> Pp. S. Allen, Opus epistolarum Des. 
Erasmi Roterodami, Vol. I (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1910), No. 118, p. 
273-274; F. M. Nichols, The Epistles of 
Erasmus from His Earliest Letters to the 
Fifty-First Year Arranged in Order of 
Time, Vol. I (New York, 1904), No. 110, 
p. 226, 
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perhaps, cast in the role of Benet 
Biscop, Colet and Linacre together 
in that of Bede, and Lyly — whose 
Latin Grammar (called also "Paul's 
Grammar" and the "Eton Grammar") 
was regularly reprinted and contin- 
uously used in English secondary 
schools until the second half of the 
nineteenth century — in a part anal- 
ogous to that of Alcuin. But whereas 
the Northumbrians were spread out 
over five generations, the humanist 
scholars of Oxford, by contrast, 
were distributed over barely two. 
Like many other reform 
movements over the centuries, the 
promotion of the "new learning" had 
an abrasive edge and was marked at 
times by acrimonious disputes in 
which, although the participants did 
not then realize it, they were sharp- 
ening skills for which they would 
later find ample use in the religious 
controversies which were looming 


just over the horizon. © In the earli- 


© The classic instance of this kind of 
controversy is, of course, that carried on 
between Reuchlin, Pfefferkorn, and 
their respective supporters over the 
preservation and study of Hebrew lit- 
erature in Germany during the second 
decade of the sixteenth century. The 
case against Reuchlin, once referred to 
Rome, was effectively quashed; but the 
champions of the "old learning" never 
recovered from the satiric scorn heaped 
upon them by the Epistolae Obscuror- 
um Virorum (Letters of Obscure Men), 
which gave the world the term 
“obscurantist." 


er sixteenth century, however, they 
poured their energies and their ink 
into battles about matters of style 
and grammar whose outcomes were 
not nearly as tragic. Much of this 
rivalry was carried on with relative 
good humor. Erasmus's Moriae En- 
comium ( The Praise of Folly , first 
translated into English by Sir Tho- 
mas Chaloner in 1549), was written 
during a stay at More's Bucklers- 
bury residence in 1510. Famous as a 
high-spirited attack on late me- 
dieval pedantry, it is full of the 
irony and word-play which were 
staples of the humanistic sense of 
humor. In much the same spirit, six 
years later More dressed up his 
Utopia in such a way that it suc- 
ceeded as a hoax among some de- 
votees of the "old learning" who 
could not decipher its Greek-based 
names. Occasionally, however, the 
disagreements between the human- 
ists and their more old-fashioned 
rivals, or even among the humanists 
themselves, turned nasty. Such was 
the case during the so-called 
“Grammarians' War" which raged in 
England around 1520. It all began 
when the somewhat conservative La- 
tin grammars by Robert Whittinton, 
a scholar of Magdalen, began to lose 
a share of the market too the more 
"humanistic" and up-to-date text- 
book produced by Lyly for his in- 
struction of the boys at St. Paul's 
School. Eventually Whittinton be- 
came so upset that he went to St. 
Paul's and, like Luther posting his 
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Ninety-Five Theses, tacked a versi- 
fied denunciation of Lyly, signed 
with the pseudonym "Bossus," to the 
front door of the school. Since Eton 
had just taken up the use of Lyly's 
text, William Horman, the Vice-Pro- 
vost of that school, sprang to the de- 
fense with a work entitled Antibos- 
sicon. The controversy continued 
through a series of attacks and 
counter-attacks until King Henry 
VIII, the first English monarch to 
have enjoyed a humanistic educa- 
tion, intervened to settle the matter 
in favor of Lyly, whose grammar he 
decreed should be universally 
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adopted. / 

The accession of the eighth 
Henry marked the moment at which 
the new learning in England gained 
undisputed sway. The humanists 
themselves were aware of this and 
wrote wildly complimentary things. 
"What can lie beyond the powers of 
a prince whose natural gifts have 
been enhanced by a liberal educa- 
tion?" exclaimed Thomas More in an 


7 Much later in the reign, a new ver- 
sion of the Lyly grammar, called The 
Royal Grammar, was brought out with 
this decree in its Preface: "Henry VIII .. 
. to all schoolmasters and teachers of 
grammar within this realm, ... to the 
intent that hereafter they |English 
children] may the more readily and 
easily attain the rudiments of the Latin 
tongue, without the great hindrance 
which heretofore have been through 
the diversity of grammar within this 
our realm and all our dominions, as ye 
intend to avoid our displeasure and 
have our favour, to teach and learn 
your scholars this English introduction 
here ensuing and the Latin grammar 
annexed the same, and none other, 
which we have caused for your ease 
and your scholars speedy preferment 
briefly and plainly to be compiled and 
set forth. Fail not to apply your 
scholars to learning and godly educa- 
tion." Considering the reputation Hen- 
ry had by this time earned for enforc- 
ing his royal will, his thus declared 
preference for Lyly was not to be taken 
lightly. Cf. Kenneth Charlton, Educa- 
tion in Renaissance England (London: 
Rutledge and Kegan Paul, 1965), p. 108. 
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epigram upon the occasion. 8 As 
Henry took into his hands the reigns 
of government, he filled his court 
and his civil administration with 
exemplars of the new learning, so 
that by 1518 Erasmus could write to 
a continental friend: 


The king, the most sensible mon- 
arch of our age, is delighted with 
your books and the Queen is well 
instructed -- not merely in compar- 
ison with her own sex -- and is no 
less to be respected for her piety 
than her erudition. With such sov- 
ereigns those persons have the 
greatest influence who excel in 
learning and prudence. Thomas 
Linacre is their physician, a man 
whom it is needless for me to char- 
acterize, when by his published 
books he has made himself suffi- 
ciently known. Cuthbert Tunstall 
is Master of the Rolis. ... Thomas 
More is one of the Council. 

Pace, with a character near akin, is 
the king's secretary. ... William, 
Lord Mountjoy, is the head of the 
Queen's household and John Colet 
is the preacher. I have only 
named the chief people... a pal- 
ace filled with such men may be 
called a Temple of the Muses rath- 
er than a court. What Athens, what 
Porch, what [lyceum would you 


8 L. Bradner and C. A. Lynch, The Latin 
Epigrams of Thomas More: cdited with 
transiations and notes (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 141. 


prefer to a court like that? 2 
And in the beginning, at least, the 
jubilation of the humanists was ful- 
ly justified, even if More, for one, 
maintained his private doubts, 
planted in his mind, perhaps, by his 


reading of Pico. 10 Encouraged by 
Wolsey, Henry generously subsid- 
ized the studies of talented young 
men at the centers of humanistic 
learning on the continent. Among 
the chief beneficiaries of this lar- 
gesse was Reginald Pole, later Car- 
dinal, Lord Chancellor, and Primate 
under Mary I, who first visited Italy 
in 1519 and returned two years lat- 
er with an annual grant from the 
King of £100 (in those days a truly 
princely sum) to set himself up as a 
scholar at Padua, which was then at 
the height of its reputation. There 
he remained for well over a decade, 
not only furthering his own studies, 
but acting as host and mentor to 
other bright young Englishmen 
whose humanistic educations were 
9 Allen, Volume I, No. 855, pp. 356-357; 
Nichols, Volume UI, No. 805, pp. 421-422. 


10 In conjunction with his English life 
of Pico, More chose to translate three of 
his subject's letters, in two of which the 
great Italian humanist expressed his 
skepticism about the proposition that 
scholars could ever really flourish in 
the service of earthly princes. These 
sentiments, of course, later found their 
way into the discussion between 
Raphael and "Morus" in Book I of Uto- 
pia. Cf. Charlton, pp. 66-67. 
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being underwritten by the King. 
Most of these stipendiaries had al- 
ready made a good start with distin- 
guished humanists at home, but in 
spite of what Erasmus had had to 
say about the quality of English hu- 
manism, they were completely daz- 
zled by the Italians; one of them, 
Thomas Winter, wrote to his father: 


There are professors here such as ] 
have never hitherto heard, phi- 
losophers into whom the mind of 
Aristotle seems to have migrated, 
and civil lawyers and physicians 
than whom there are none more 


learned. 11 


The recipient of this letter, Thomas 
Cromwell, came more and more to 
control the disbursement of the 
royal grants after More's resigna- 
tion from the Chancellorship in 
1532, and he directed them exclu- 
Sively to recipients who would be 
loyal to the new course of policy on 
which he and the King were embark- 
ing and who would later be of use to 
the government -- pliant men like 
Thomas Starkey and Richard Mory- 
son, both of whom returned to Eng- 
land from Padua in 1535-36 to sing 
essentially the same song: 


. . whatsoever it is that I have by 
the goodness of God attained unto, 


11 Calendar of Letters and Papers, For- 
eign and Domestic, of the reign of Hen- 
ry VII, Volume VI, ed. by J. Gairdner 
(1862 et seq.), p. 314. 


I shall most gladly, after your 
judgment and advice, apply it to 
the service of our Prince, and 
thereby reckon myself to attain a 
great part of my felicity. Where- 
fore, I beseech vou, Sir, as you of 
your only goodness have begun, so 
at your pleasure and convenient 
leisure to help forward this my 
purpose; and then | shall be to you 
more bounden than | am yet to 
any mortal man living. Your as- 


sured servant. 12 


If such avowals now sound rather 
craven, they did then as well. These 
young men from humble back- 
grounds did not have resources of 
their own, and foreign study, then 
as now, required money; further- 
more, employment suitable to 


12 Letter of Thomas Starkey to Thomas 
Cromwell, 1534, printed in: Arthur J. 
Slavin, Humanism, Reform, and Refor- 
mation in England (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1969), pp. 123-124. In 
a letter of 29 February 1536 with a 
similarly pleading tone (Calendar of 
Letters and Papers, Volume X, p. 372), 
Moryson offers to come home from Italy 
if Cromwell thinks he can serve the 
State, but admits that he himself might 
prefer to stay and complete his studies. 
In the event, he did stay a little while 
longer, then returned to become Crom- 
well's secretary and a leading propa- 
gandist for Henry VIII's policies in pam- 
phlets with titles like A Lamentation 
Against Rebellion (1536), A Remedy 
Against Sedition (1536), and An Invec- 
tive Against the Great and Detestable 
Vice, Treason (1539). 
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someone with an expensive Italian 
education required patronage, and, 
since the Church had been robbed of 
its independence, this necessity lay 
exclusively in the gift of characters 
like Master Cromwell. By the time 
that Winter and Starkey and Mory- 
son were home from school with 
their newly polished humanism still 
in its first glow, the sanguine hopes 
of Erasmus and his English friends 
had been dashed on the rocks of the 
Reformation; yet equally eminent 
advocates of the new learning could 
be found on both sides of the great 
chasm which opened down the center 
of English society, leaving Sir Tho- 
mas More on one side and his 
younger contemporary and erstwhile 
friend, Sir Thomas Elyot, on the 
other. 

Of all the humanist laymen 
who chose to cast their lot with 
Cromwell and the King, Elyot was 
perhaps the most distinguished and 
certainly the most important. He 
was born around 1490, the son of a 
knighted west-country magistrate, 
but the facts of his early life are 
obscure, as are the means by which 
he came to acquire his humanistic 
education. By his own testimony in 
the preface to his Dictionary, he 
had received no formal instruction. 
except for a little medicine under 
Linacre after the age of twelve. 
Neither is there any record of his 
having spent any time at either uni- 
versity or at the Inns of Court. Hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship in the 


law with his father (he rode the cir- 
cuit with him in 1511), he came into 
contact with the circle of More in 
the 1520's, and it is probably there 
that he gained his knowledge of 
Greek language and literature. In 
any case, More was impressed by 
him, and he began a steady ascent of 
the ladder of office, starting with 
his appointment as a justice of the 
peace for Oxfordshire in 1522. He 
served as secretary of the Council 
from the next year until 1530, when 
he was knighted. Busy as he must 
have been, it was toward the end of 
this period that he was able to write 
the work for which he is most re- 
membered, The Book Named the Gov- 
ernor, published in 1531 with a 
lavish dedication to the King. That 
year he was entrusted with the em- 
bassy to the court of Emperor Cha- 
rles V, a position of particular im- 
portance and delicacy in view of the 
King's mounting campaign to annul 
his marriage to the Emperor’s aunt, 
Catherine of Aragon. It would seem, 
therefore, that Elyot's entire rise to 
eminence took place under More's 
aegis and was crowned by knight- 
hood, ambassadorship, and publica- 
tion when More was chancellor. But 
Elyot was out of the country when 
the decisive events of 1533-35 took 
place. By the time he returned, he 
had decided what his position would 
be: denouncing his former connec- 
tion to More, he agreed to serve on 
the royal commission overseeing the 
suppression and spoliation of the 
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monasteries. He served in the par- 
liament of 1542, and afterwards 
filled the post of sheriff in four 
different counties; but the better 
part of his time after the mid-30's 
was occupied in vernacular writing 
and translation. By 1545 he had 
published at least thirteen other 
works, all in English prose, includ- 
ing a medical reference for laymen, 
The Castel of Helthe (1539), a Latin- 
English dictionary (1538; second 
edition, enlarged, in 1542), and 
three philosophical dialogues in the 
manner of Plato (1532. 1533, and 
1545). Meanwhile, Elyot's second 
patron, Cromwell, had come to share 
the fate which he had himself earli- 
er arranged for More; and another of 
Elyot's colleagues among the hu- 
manistically inclined literati of the 
court, Sir Thomas Wyatt, had only 
narrowly escaped the block. Elyot 
himself, however, died quietly in 
bed at his rural Cambridgeshire 
residence on 26 March 1546. 

The Book Named the Gover- 
nor immediately became a huge pop- 
ular success because it filled a real 
need of the ambitious bourgeoisie 
who perceived the glorious opportu- 
nities which lay open to them and to 
their children in the new social or- 
der created by the Tudor monarchy. 
Of all the leading men of Henry 
VIII's reign, only the Duke of Nor- 
folk could make an undisputed 
claim to ancient noble lineage. The 
origins of most of the rest ranged 
from humble (Wolsey's Ipswich 


butcher's shop, Cromwell's Putney 
brewery) to middling. If the stan- 
dards of the older aristocracy were 
out of the reach of the new men, they 
were also outdated. None of the ris- 
ing class would have turned to Tho- 
mas Howard for advice on how to 
conduct themselves or raise their 
children; they would and did turn to | 
Thomas Elyot, who had traveled 
their route for himself, and with 
proven success. Thus did Elyot be- 
come the great-grandfather of that 
since imperishable genre, the self- 
improvement book. The inspiration 
was perhaps supplied by Baldassare 
Castiglione's work of 1528, I] Corte- 
giano, with which Elyot probably 
became acquainted during his em- 
bassy to Charles V, but which in any 
case quickly gained circulation in 


England. 13 Be that as it may, 
Elyot's was a work of essentially the 
same type, though with a different 
emphasis: Castiglione’s book de-. 
scribes an ideal for the courtly man 
of fashion and virtu; Elyot's por- 
trays one more suitable to the use- 
ful and accomplished civil servant. 
Yet the two ideals are clearly paral- 
lel, and taken together they consti- 
tuted the recipe for the English ver- 
sion of "the Renaissance Man." 
Kenneth Charlton nicely summariz- 


13 Sir Thomas Hoby translated it into 
English in 1561, and his translation 
went through at least four editions bet- 
ween then and the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. 
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es the contribution of each work to 
this fusion: 


For Castiglione chivalry was still 
the core of the matter, though of a 
social rather than a martial kind. 
His courtier was accomplished rath- 
er than learned, able to hold his 
own in the gallant company of the 
Court. Skilled as a lover in both 
the sensual and the Platonic sens- 
es, having a flair for the fine arts, 
especially in poetry and music, he 
aimed to conceal his skill and ac- 
complishments with an air of non- 
chalance. Castiglione described it 
aS sprezzatura. Hoby translated it, 
misleadingly, if not inaccurately, as 
"recklessnesse.” A word coming 
closer to the sense of Castiglione 
would perhaps be "effortlessness," 
a quality sought after by Renais- 
sance painters no less than courti- 
ers. Refined delicacy, urbanitas, 
galanterie, these are the words 
which are most appropriate to Cas- 
tiglione's courtier. 

Elyot's concern was with a more 
sober character altogether, and he 
considered the sphere in which 
the subject moved as important as 
the subject himself. .. . Elyot's 
Governor was interested primarily 
in politics and ethics. Duty, re- 
sponsibility, obligation, these were 
the key concepts. Seemly be- 
haviour and the social graces, 
though they had a part in his life, 
were on a different level of impor- 
tance. On the other hand, if a 
man like Sir William Cecil came 
nearest to the ideal which Elyot 
sought, Sidney, Spenser and Ra- 
leigh owe more to Castiglione. We 


would do well, however, to avoid 
emphasizing too much the differ- 
ences between the two patterns of 
life and education: each had its 


part to play. 14 


The importance to us of 
Elyot's Governor is not, however, 
limited to the role it played in 
shaping the middle-to-upper-class 
English personality in the sixteenth 
century and beyond; it is equally 
notable for the contribution it made 
to the shaping of English prose 
style, which until then had re- 
mained largely uncouth, sprawling, 
and ill at ease with the recently ac- 
quired Latinate elements in its vo- 
cabulary. These shortcomings are 
evident even in the prose of More, 
although he may well have come 
closer than anyone else before Elyot 
to overcoming them. Elyot sought, 
as he put it in his preface, "to or- 
nate our language with using words 
in their proper signification." Lat- 
er he defined his notion of an au- 
thoritative style as one which is 
"“compendious, sententious, and de- 
lectable," or, as we might put it to- 
day, "informative, straightforward, 
and a joy to read." 15 _— Certainly 
Elyot's own prose exemplifies these 
qualities perfectly, and, as he him- 


14 Education in Renaissance England, 


pp. 82-83. 


15 Quoted in Baugh, 528., p. 330. 
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self wrote, "In every discipline, ex- 
ample is the best instructor." 

The mention of Elyot's serv- 
ices to the development of English 
prose brings us to the verge of 
another topic, which we shall treat 
later in a separate section; but the 
fact that at least four of his publi- 
cations were translations from La- 
tin, Greek, and Italian originals 
leads us directly into our consider- 
ation of the "Translation Movement" 
as such. 


From The English Literary 
Tradition, Fascicle Il-a, 
Section D.1. 
(Middleborough, 1995). 
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THE INTERLUDE 


Because the interlude was a 
transitional genre, its definition is 
necessarily broad. The term itself 
is of uncertain origin] and may 
refer either to the interaction among 
the players or to the function of | 
these plays as intermissions in the 
midst of other kinds of activity, 
such as dining or conducting the 
business of a meeting. In any event, 
the word had become current by 
1500 in reference to a kind of secu- 
larized morality play and was soon 
extended to cover almost any kind of 
vernacular drama. On the one hand, 
accordingly, John Skelton's inter- 
lude Magnyfycence (c. 1516), which 
deals with political corruption at 
court, is often described as a moral- 
ity play, 2 and preserves most of 
the characteristics of that genre; 
while, on the other hand, Nicholas 
Udall's raucous comedy Ralph 
Roister Doister, which has five acts 
full of Plautan influences and is 
nearly as long as Macbeth, is non- 


etheless treated as an interlude in 


] It first occurs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in connection with short religious 
plays. Cf. The Prentice Hall Guide to 
English Literature, ed. Marion Wynne- 
Davies (New York: Prentice Hall, 1990), 
p.621. 


2 For example, in The Prentice Hall 
Guide, p.913. 
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some very reputable histories, 3 
perhaps because they accept the ar- 
guments made by C. G. Child for a 
date as early as 1540.4 Such are 
the extremes; the other surviving 
interludes range themselves in great 
formal variety between the morali- 
ties and the translated Roman come- 
dies. 

Wherever one sets the boun- 
daries of the genre formally, it is 
clear that the recorded history of 
the interlude begins in the cultivat- 
ed and convivial court of Cardinal 
Morton at Lambeth Palace, where 
Thomas More had served as a page 
and to which he transports us in 
Book I of his Utopia. Henry Med- 
wall, the first English dramatist we 
know by name, resided there as a 
chaplain, and there he invented a 
new kind of two-part dramatic en- 
tertainment intended for perfor- 


3 Relatively recently, L. A. Cormican, 
"Morality Tradition and the Inter- 
ludes," in The Pelican Guide to English 
Literature: Volume I, The Age of Chauc- 
er, ed. Boris Ford (Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1969), p. 192. 


+ Cf. the introduction to his edition of 
the play, Ralph Roister Doister (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1912), pp. 31- 
42. More commonly accepted is a date 
early in the reign of Queen Mary, 1552 
or 1553, a view put forth and defended 
by T. W. Baldwin and M. C. Linthicum, 
"The Date of Ralph Roister Doister," 
Philological Quarterly V1 (1927), pp. 
379-395. 


mance in hall at the conclusion of 
festive meals. Of his efforts in this 
form, two examples survive: Nature 
and Fulgens and Lucrece. 

Nature, whose exact date is 
uncertain, is clearly the earlier 
work and still retains most of the 
conventions of the morality play. 
The characters are personified ab- 
stractions: Nature, Man, the Seven 
Deadly Sins (rechristened with eu- 
phemistic names, such as "Worship" 
for Pride), Reason, and Sensuality. 
What may be called the plot follows 
Man on the path of life from the in- 
nocence of his childhood to the final 
repentance of his old age, much in 
the manner of moralities like Eve- 
ryman. Yet the treatment of the 
theme is thoroughly humanistic: 
Nature is a Grecian goddess whose 
role in the universe is shaped by 
the tenets of Hellenistic philosophy; 
she counsels Man to avoid the en- 
snarements of the Deadly Sins, not 
through the practice of a strict as- 
ceticism, but through adherence toa 
happy mean determined by the dy- 
namic tension between the prompt- 
ings of Reason and of Sensuality. 
When Man sins, it is because he 
fails to keep to this middle way, and 
his lapses on the side of Sensuality 
are depicted by Medwall with a re- 
alism and gusto which none of the 
anonymous creators of morality 
plays ever allowed themselves. 

Fulgens and Lucrece, the 
second and more celebrated of Med- 
wall's two extant plays, was written 
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to be presented at a feast honoring 
the visit of some Flemish and Span- 
ish ambassadors at Christmas, 1497. 
Whereas three days are indicated as 
the interval between the perfor- 
mance of the two parts of his Nature, 
the two parts of Fulgens and Lucrece 
were intended for performance on 
the same day, one after the midday 
meal, the other after supper. In 
several other respects also it is a 
good deal further advanced away 
from the morality play and toward 
the form of early modern drama with 
which we are familiar from the 
plays of Shakespeare. As the title 
itself indicates, the decisive in- 
fluence in the selection and treat- 
ment of the subject was that Renais- 
sance taste for classical antiquity of 
which Cardinal Morton was at that 
time the chief sponsor in England. 
Furthermore, the play featured a 
central love-interest of the sort 
common enough in the narrative and 
lyric poetry of the Middle Ages but 
almost completely absent from its 
drama. The story was borrowed 
from a dialogue on the nature of true 
nobility, De Nobilitate Controversia, 
written in imitation of Cicero by the 
Italian Renaissance author Buonac- 
corso and printed in English trans- 
lation by Caxton in 1481. In it Lu- 
crece, the marriageable heiress to a 
great fortune, is faced with a choice 
between two very different suitors: 
the one a virtuous man of low de- 
gree, the other an aristocratic wast- 
rel. Making and effectuating her 


choice of the man noble by charac- 
ter, though not by birth, provides 
the problem of the plot. But the 
play is enriched by the presence in 
it of three "low" characters, serv- 
ants of the lady and her two suitors, 
engaging in the kind of comic inter- 
action which later became such a 
predictable feature of even the most 
serious of Elizabethan dramas. 

If the household of Cardinal 
Morton was the incubator of the in- 
terlude, it should not be surprising 
to find that of Thomas More as its 
nursery. After Medwall the two 
most significant creators of drama 
in this form are both prominent 
members of More's circle: John Ras- 
tell and John Heywood. Of the two, 
Heywood was the more prolific and 
hence the more important purely 
from the standpoint of literary his- 
tory; Rastell — a lawyer, member of 
parliament, amateur scientist, mer- 
chant adventurer, promoter of 
schemes for New World colonization, 
and publisher — had perhaps too 
many other things on his mind. 
From the very beginning the inter- 
ludes, created by and for the liter- 
ate, turned up in printed versions, 
so that it would seem reasonable to 
assume that their authors intended 
them as much to be read as to be 
performed. To Wynkyn de Worde, 
England's leading printer after the 
death of Caxton, we owe the preser- 
vation of early, anonymous exam- 
ples: Hick-Scorner (date unknown, 
but possibly the earliest printed 
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English play) 5 and Mundus et In- 
fans (1522). . Rastell's press, set 
up about 1515, brought out Med- 
wall's Fulgens and Lucrece and fol- 
lowed it with three interludes which 
are now commonly accepted as hav- 
ing been written by Rastell himself: 
A New Comedy in English in Manner 
of an Enterlude (often called after 
its chief characters Calisto and 
Melebea ), Gentleness and Nobility, 
and The Nature of the Four Ele- 
ments, the last of which reflects its 
author's varied interests, including 
meteorology, geography, and the 
hazards of colonization. 

But Rastell's greatest service 
to the genre was his publication of 
the interludes of his son-in-law 
Heywood, who from 1519 had been 
employed by Henry VIII as a court 
musician and who thereby had a 
ready-made audience and venue for 
his plays. Six© of these, all from 
the decade 1522-1532, have sur- 
vived, their authenticity and chro- 
nology pretty well established, and 
as a body of work they display a 
clear development away from 
5 W.W. Greg, A Bibliography of the Eng- 
lish Printed Drama to The Restoraton, | 
(1939) AD. Silk 


6 A total of seven according to those 
critics who believe that Heywood, not 
Rastell, was the principal author of 
Genuleness and Nobility. The argu- 
ments for and against the attribution 
are summed up in A. W. Reed, Early 
Tudor Drama (Oxford: Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, 1926), pp. 106-112. 


dramatized debate (which is all that 
the earliest, Witty and Witless, re- 
ally is) through a more lively, 
comedic phase clearly influenced by 
contemporary French farce (John- 
John the Husband, Tib his Wife, and 
Sir John the Priest ) toward a more 
mature and dramatically effective 
form in which at first four and 
eventually as many as ten charac- 
ters are involved in complex action 
accompanied by witty dialogue. 
Heywood's chief contributions to the 
development of English drama are 
well summed up by Tucker Brooke: 


Heywood was immensely interest- 
ed in the motions of the mind, and 
not at all in the movements of the 
heart. His characters are all types, 
but they owe next to nothing to 
the morality. The only two vices 
in his plays [Merry Report in The 
Play of the Weather and Neither- 
lover-nor-loved in The Play of 
Love | are that in name merely, 
and the only two virtues he 
emphasizes are tolerance and hu- 
mor. He developed naturalness in 
entrances, exits, and stage busi- 
ness beyond anything previously 
seen in the English theatre, and 
drilled the wooden lines of the old 
interludes till in the best parts of 
The Four P's and Weather they 
approach th plasticity of Coler- 


idge's Christabel. ’ 


7 In A Literary History of England, ed. 
Albert C. Baugh (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948), p. 362. 
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At the time of his patron 
More's arrest and imprisonment, 
Heywood lost favor at court and 
seems never thereafter to have writ- 
ten another play. His last inter- 
lude, The Play of the Weather, had 
carried a rather obvious political 
subtext: its ten characters’ demon- 
strated inability to agree on the 
best kind of weather pointed to the 
likelihood that they would be simi- 
larly unable to agree on the best 
form of religion or polity. The 
precedent for political allegory had 
already been established around 
1516, just as More was publishing 
his Utopia , by John Skelton's Mag- 
nyfycence, in which four wicked 
councillors bring a promising young 
prince to the brink of ruin and des- 
pair, from which he is rescued in 
the nick of time by a flying squad of 
personified virtues led by Hope. 
The mere fact that works such as 
More's and Skelton's could appear is 
a tribute to the relatively tolerant 
and urbane atmosphere which pre- 
vailed in the earlier years of Henry 
VIII's reign. Sixteen years later, 
however, the political climate had 
become far too treacherous for a 
prudent man of Heywood's opinions 
to venture in literature so close to 
the shoals of the real world. 

For writers who adhered to 
the opposed opinions, by contrast, 
Henry VIII's widening breach with 
Rome seemed to promise smoother 
sailing. There were already several 
young Englishmen of humanistic ed- 


ucation who were ready to turn their 
hands to producing a literature 
more in keeping with the newly 
emergent "reformed" taste. Chief 
among these was John Bale, an en- 
thusiastic proponent of the Refor- 
mation, who used his interludes as a 
vehicle for proselytizing for his be- 
liefs. Although dramatizations of 
Biblical stories had been out of 
fashion since the decline of the 
guild-sponsored mystery plays, 
Bale produced several of them, such 
as The Chief Promises of God, John 
Baptistes Preaching in the Wilder- 
ness, and The Temptation of Our 
Lord by Satan, all of which were 
compiled and published in a single 
volume in 1538. Apart from his 
services to the Reformation, howev- 
er, Bale is noteworthy as perhaps 
the first English dramatist too adopt 
the five-act structure, thereby tak- 
ing a decisive step away from the 
tradition of an uninterrupted 
scenario inherited from the morali- 
ty plays and towards the neoclassi- 
cal plays of the Elizabethan period. 
His first essay in this form, Comedy 
Concerning Three Laws, of Nature, 
Moses, and Christ, Corrupted by the 
Sodomites, Pharisees, and Papists 
(included in the 1538 volume), a vi- 
triolic attack on the old ecclesiasti- 
cal order, clearly displays the in- 
fluence, if not the cleverness, of 
Aristophanes. 

More important still for the 
history of English drama is Bale's 
King John, written sometime before 
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1540, when the conservative reac- 
tion toward the end of Henry's reign 
induced the author to take refuge 
among the Lutherans of Germany. 
While this work, also cast in five 
acts, otherwise remains resolutely 
within the conventions of the inter- 
lude, replete with personified ab- 
stractions like Commonality, Sedi- 
tion, Nobility, Verity, and Imperial 
Majesty, it does represent a step to- 
ward the kind of history play — 
partly political propaganda, partly 
a celebration of English nationalism 
— which would become a staple of the 
Elizabethan theater. It rehabili- 
tates the unhappy monarch as a 
champion of English national auton- 
omy against the machinations of the 
papalist clergy, acting against the 
interests of England as lackeys of a 
foreign potentate. Significantly, 
perhaps, the play was revised for 
performance at Ipswich in August, 
1561, when a royal progress brought 
Queen Elizabeth, barely three years 
on the throne, to the town where 
Bale was living out his retirement 
(he died there in 1563). That ver- 
sion ends by calling down a blessing 
upon the young queen for her efforts 
to establish the Protestant religion. 

The harnessing of the inter- 
lude as an engine of Protestant po- 
litics was not restricted to England. 
Just as Bale was putting the finish- 
ing touches to the original version 
of King John and packing his bags 
for the Continent, Sir David Lindsay 
was producing his Satire of the 


Three Estates for the edification of 
the King of Scots, James V. Fol- 
lowing the example of Medwall, 
Lindsay divided his Satire, an ex- 
tremely long play which took an en- 
tire day to perform, into two parts, 
with a break for lunch between 
them. In the first part Sir David, 
who had been the King's tutor, re- 
calls the main points of his doc- 
trine: that the King should resist 
vicious influences, permit the 
spread of Reformed piety, promote 
morality, and summon reforming 
parliaments of the three estates. 
This much adheres in form and tone 
rather closely to the English prece- 
dents, especially Skelton. In the 
second part, however, Lindsay dared 
to put forward a political program 
far more explicit and partisan than 
anything yet attempted by any Eng- 
lishman, including Bale. The three 
estates, once summoned, are treated 
to a resounding denunciation of the 
clergy delivered by a character 
called John the Commonweal, an em- 
bodiment of the virtues of the stur- 
dy commons. John is presented ana 
true evangelical Christian, who has 
pared down his religious beliefs to 
the primitive essentials; required 
to state them, he simply recites the 
Apostles' Creed. His indictment of 
the religious establishment finds a 
resonance, even among some of its 
members, like the prioress who is 
brought to see the vanity of reliance 
upon good works, including her 
vows, and declares: 
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But ] shal] do the best | can, 

And marry some good honest man, 
And brew good ale and tun. 
Marriage by my opinion, 

It is better religion 

As to be friar or nun. 8 


The long harangue of John the Com- 
monweal might have proven tedious 
even to convinced Reformers had 
Lindsay not been inventive enough 
to lard it with such surprises as 
this nun's volte-face, as well as 
with a number of other episodes of 
broad comedy which, while effec- 
tively reinforcing his anti-eccle- 
Siastical points, must surely have 
kept the audience diverted. In the 
end the on-stage audience, which is 
to say the members of the parlia- 
ment, find the invective so convinc- 
ing that they proceed to enact fif- 
teen statues which amount to noth- 
ing less than the official program of 
the Scottish Reformed Church, and 
to celebrate this accomplishment 
the play closes with a protracted 
sermon by Folly, an ironic jester 
reminiscent of the lecturer in Eras- 
mus's Encomium Moriae and vague- 
ly foreshadowing the wise Fool in 
King Lear. In point of fact, of 
course, the establishment of the 
Kirk turned out to be a good deal 
more complicated off-stage than on, 


8 Satire of the Three Estates, ed. by F. 
Hall, Early English Text Society, First 
Series, No. 37 (London, Gollancz, 1883), 
lines 3669-3674. 


since short-lived James V had mar- 
ried the formidable Mary of Guise 
and his sole surviving legitimate 
heir, Mary Queen of Scots, turned 
out to be unshakeably Catholic. 
Twenty turbulent years were to pass 
before a real Scottish parliament 
made John Knox's version of Calvin- 
ism the official religion of the land. 

Meanwhile, back in England, © 
the spinning weathercock of theo- 
logical correctness seems to have 
had a dampening effect on the pro- 
duction of interludes, just as it had 
on the publication of secular trans- 
lations. The gloomy waning years of 
Henry VIII and the entire reign of 
Edward VI seem nearly devoid of 
new plays. By contrast, the acces- 
sion of Mary in 1553 was greeted by 
a salvo of fresh works, two of which, 
Respublica and Ralph Roister 
Doister, both by Nicholas Udall, 
could be accounted the last signifi- 
cant contributions to the genre. The 
pair is nicely balanced. Respublica, 
entirely serious and very political 
in tone, hearkens back once again to 
Skelton's Magnyfycence. This time, 
however, it is Respublica who has 
fallen under the sway of four per- 
sonified vices, and this time the 
rescue squad of personified virtues 
is made up of Mercy, Truth, Peace, 
and Justice, reinforced by Nemesis, 
an importation from classical trage- 
dy who accompanies them. Ralph 
Roister Doister, on the other hand, 
is largely comical, and looks ahead 
to the classically inspired comedies 
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of the next reign -- so much so, in 
fact, that it is often cited, not as one 
of the last of the great interludes, 
but as "the first regular English 
comedy," a distinction which the 
present writer prefers to accord 
another play of the same year, Gam- 
mer Gurton's Needle. Without 
doubt Udall derived the play's fun- 
damental idea from Plautus's Miles 
Gloriosus, and the text is divided 
into five acts, as a number of earlier 
interludes had been. But its spirit 
is purely English and, quite aside 
from the validity of any speculation 
that it may have been composed as 
early as 1540 for performance by 
the boys of Eton during Udall's te- 
nure as headmaster there, its humor 
is closer to the purely farcical 
strain characteristic of the inter- 
ludes and rustic May Games than to 
the sophisticated burlesque of its 
Plautan source. On balance, the re- 
marks of London University's René 
Weis, who concurs in ranking the 
play among the interludes rather 
than the "regular" comedies, seem 
just: "The comedy is an example of 
humanistic learning married to 
popular entertainment, a union 
which 40 years later was to give rise 
to the beginnings of the great period 
of English drama." 9 

The history of the interlude 
after the reign of Mary is not glori- 


9 In the Prentice Hall Guide to English 
Literature, ed. by Marion Wynne-Davies 
(New York: Prentice Hall, 1990), p. 833. 


ous. This is not to say that the 
number of Elizabeth interludes was 
small, or that they did not find an 
numerous and appreciative audience 
which was markedly bourgeois and 
Protestant in its cultural tastes. 
But there was something about the 
genre which did not appeal to the 
best of the next generation of play- 
wrights, most of them humanistical- 
ly trained university men who did 
not wear their classicism as lightly 
as had Heywood, Bale, or even Udall. 
Perhaps the traditional interlude's 
use of personification allegory 
seemed too medieval, or its broad, 
nearly slapstick humor seemed too 
vulgar. Whatever the reason, the 
roll of the leading later practition- 
ers — Ulpian Fulwell, George Wapull, 
Thomas Lupton, William Wager, 
Thomas Ingeland, and Nathaniel 
Woodes (mainly schoolmasters or 
clergymen) — is hardly a "Who's 
Who" of Elizabethan authors. The 
one exception is George Gascoigne, 
famous as a lyric poet, prosodist, 
and writer of prose fiction. Yet even 
his Glass of Government (1577) does 
not rise above mediocrity, especial- 
ly when compared with his earlier 
translation from Ariosto, The Sup- 
poses, (1566) a full-blown Renais- 
sance comedy in five acts which be- 
queathed us the sub-plot in Shake- 

peare's The Taming of the Shrew. 
From The English Literary 
Tradition, Fascicle Il-a,. 
Section D.2. 


(Middleborough, 1995) 
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THE 16TH CENTURY 
TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT 


1. Overview 


If there is a waste stretch in 
the history of English literature, it 
is certainly in the poetry depart- 
ment during the rough hundred 
years between the Wars of the Roses 
and the second decade of Elizabeth 
I. A glance into the standard an- 
thologies cannot fail to catch the re- 
flection of this. Quiller-Couch's 
Oxford Book of English Verse plugs 
the gap with "The Nut-Brown Maid" 
and five pages of anonymous ditties 
labeled "16th Cent." before vouch- 
safing brief samplings of Stephen 
Hawes and John Skelton and print- 
ing the obligatory Wyatt and Surrey; 
then it launches (with an almost au- 
dible sigh of relief) into the high 
Elizabethans. In their Viking Me- 
dieval and Renaissance Poets, Auden 
and Pearson offer Scotsmen as appe- 
tizers, then ladle out generous 
helpings of Hawes and Skelton. The 
generally admirable Norton Anthol- 
ogy, being a textbook, strives to 
make things neat (as textbooks will 
do) by overlooking Hawes entirely 
and exiling Skelton (1460-1529) to 
a section of "Sixteenth-Century 
Lyrics," to keep company with his 
non-contemporaries, Elizabethans 
all, like Edward Dyer ((1543-1607) 
and Fulke Greville (1554-1628). 


The high school anthologies are also 
like this, but even more so: for them 
the period did not exist, and often 
there is nothing in them between 
Chaucer and their nod to Wyatt and 
Surrey except a couple border bal- 
lads — poems of uncertain origin, 
and not collected in their present 
form until Percy, in the eighteenth 
century — which are otherwise hard — 
to place. Even the redoubtable Pro- 
fessor Baugh, in his exhaustive Lit- 
erary History of England, cannot do 
much; he gives us, not a period, but 
a potpourri. For all this there are 
only the facts of history to blame: 
the early Tudor period has yielded 
us, indeed, practically nothing but 
the poetry of Hawes and Skelton to 
work with. 

And yet, a great deal was 
gestating during this period: liter- 
ary embryos which would come to 
birth only once the tumults of the 
Reformation had subsided suffi- 
ciently to afford favorable circum- 
stances. Chief among these quiet 
and sometimes intentionally covert 
literary developments was the 
translation into English of dozens of 
important works from other lan- 
guages, both ancient and modern, to 
which the majority of English- 
speaking readers could not other- 
wise have had access. In addition to 
making such works available and al- 
lowing them to influence the ideas 
and styles of subsequent English 
writers, the practice of translation 
itself had an beneficial effect upon 
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the evolution of English prose and 
the growth of the English word- 
stock. 

The clearest and probably 

best-known examples of this phe- 
nomenon are afforded by the insti- 
tution of vernacular church services 
in the wake of the Reformation and 
by the variegated history of the 
Englishing of the Bible, from the 
clandestine efforts of William Tyn- 
dale at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century to the royally au- 
thorized issuance of the King James 
Bible a century later. The latter 
translation came so close to perfec- 
tion for its day that no other was 
seriously. undertaken until this 
century, but the path that led to it 
was littered with discarded versions 
of varying quality. Yet this work in 
the liturgical and scriptural fields 
might not have been possible at all 
if there had not already begun a 
fairly steady flow of translation in 
the secular field which reached its 
flood in the 1560's and 70's, half- 
way between the Prayer Book and 
the King James Bible. It is to these 
secular translations that we will di- 
rect our attention later in this 
chapter, after we have dealt with the 
two most enduringly influential Re- 
naissance translations, those of the 
religious texts.* 
* The notes to this article, numerous 
and in some cases lengthy, have been 
placed at the conclusion of the text, p. 
555, to simplify the layout.. 


2. Translations of the Bible 


Aside from a few isolated 
passages embedded in sermons and 
devotional books, the earliest print- 
ed English scripture was the ver- 
sion of the New Testament which 
Tyndale translated and published in 
exile during the mid-1520's, then 
smuggled into the country. It con- 
tained some fresh scholarship based 
on the critical edition of the Greek 
text which Erasmus had brought out 
at Cambridge in 1516, and it is evi- 
dent that Tyndale also consulted 
Luther's German translation. A good 
deal of his wording showed famil- 
iarity with the two banned Lollard 
versions done in the 1380's and 90's 
under Wyclif's influence, mainly, it 
is now thought, by Nicholas of Here- 
ford and John Purvey. Tyndale also 
made a start on the Old Testament 
by translating the Pentateuch 
(published in 1530) and the Book of 
Jonah (1531), but his work was dis- 
rupted by his participation in in- 
creasingly acrimonious theological 
controversies and was finally cut off 
by his imprisonment and execution 
(1535-1536) in the Spanish Nether- 
lands. His project was then taken 
up and finished by Miles Coverdale, 
a fellow Protestant in exile, who 
issued a complete English Bible, 
containing his own work and revi- 
sions of Tyndale's, at Zurich in 
L534: 

Meanwhile the atmosphere 
was changing markedly back in Eng- 
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land. Henry VIII had made his 
break with Rome, and Cranmer, 
clearly more sympathetic to the 
continental reformation than his 
royal master, was setting about to 
provide the English Church with 
English texts. A revision of Cover- 
dale known as "Matthew's Bible" ap- 
peared in 1537 under the Arch- 
bishop's license and was used 
briefly in churches; two years later 
a further revision of this, generally 
called "The Great Bible," or even 
"Cranmer's Bible," became fully of- 
ficial. The Psalter incorporated 
into the Book of Common Prayer and 
still used in Anglican services is 
taken from this version, translated 
by Coverdale from the Latin of the 
Vulgate. A further emendation of 
Coverdale was published in 1550, 
under Edward, but after he was suc- 
ceeded by his sister Mary in 1558, 
the production of vernacular Bibles 
in England came to an abrupt halt. 
Once again English Protestants 
streamed into exile as they had in 
the earlier days of Henry, and this 
time a significant number of them 
went to Geneva, where Calvin had 
established his theocracy. From 
this hardy and somewhat embittered 
band of expatriates — the direct 
forebears of the Puritans — came yet 
another biblical translation, most 
often called from its place of origin 
"The Geneva Bible," but sometimes 
referred to as "The Breeches Bible" 
from the way it chose to render the 
word for the garments which Adam 


and Eve made themselves once they 
had noticed their nakedness after 
the Fall. This version appeared in 
two stages: the New Testament alone 
in 1557, the whole in 1560. 

By this time, of course, Eliz- 
abeth I had come to the throne and 
was settling on her religious policy, 
fundamentally Protestant in spirit, 
which would once again provide an 
important place for a Bible in the 
language of her people. But for this 
role the newly published Geneva 
version, outfitted as it was with 
some very polemical Calvinist 
glosses and some tendentious ren- 
derings in the Pauline epistles, was 
considered unsuitable; so yet 
another version, popularly known as 
the "Bishops' Bible," was officially 
adopted and distributed for public 
reading in the churches in 1568. 
Like its immediate predecessors, it 
was for the most part a revision of 
Coverdale, this time wrought by a 
committee of Anglican bishops. 

While all of this activity was 
being undertaken on the Protestant 
side, the Catholics had not been 
idle. There was nothing in their be- 
lief which precluded putting the 
scriptures into the vernacular, and 
even before the Reformation there 
had been a growing body of opinion 
which favored it, if carefully un- 
dertaken with ecclesiastical appro- 
bation. Erasmus, for example, had 
advocated such a project in the in- 
troduction to his 1516 Greek text. 
Already by 1500, French, Spanish, 
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Italian, Bohemian, Dutch, and Ger- 
man translations had been made. and 
printed in large numbers, some with 
the encouragement, and none with 
the interference, of church authori- 
ties. A German version of 1466 had, 
in fact, gone through no less than 
seventeen reprintings by the time 
Luther began work on his own 
translation, .issued. in w522.sn0in 
England the forbidden Lollard ver- 
sions, which had never been print- 
ed, were circulating widely in man- 
uscript copies; their popularity is 
attested by the fact that more than 
one hundred and fifty of them have 
survived to this day in spite of offi- 
cial suppression and the fact that 
they were no longer really needed 
after the middle of the sixteenth 
century. But it was the very success 
of this translation associated with 
heresy which made the whole propo- 
sition of a vernacular Bible pecu- 
liarly sensitive in England, with the 
result that no ecclesiastically sanc- 
tioned English versions had ap- 
peared down to the time when Tyn- 
dale, newly arrived at Cambridge in 
the very year that the Greek text of 
Erasmus was being printed there, 
decided to take upon himself the 
challenge of accomplishing what the 
Dutch scholar had urged in his 
preface. 

At length, after the death of 
Mary Tudor in 1558, it was the turn 
of the Catholics to be in exile, and 
now it was their turn to attempt a 
translation. The result of their ef- 


forts, based closely on the Vulgate 
but with some consultation of the 
original languages, appeared, as the 
Geneva Bible had, in two stages: the 
New Testament came out at Rheims 
in northern France in 1582, fol- 
lowed a full generation later by the 
Old Testament published at Douai, 
Belgium, in 1609. Since all of the 
previous English Bibles, from the 
Lollards' down to the Bishops’, had 
been unauthorized and possibly he- 
retical in their point of view, the 
Catholic translators felt not merely 
free but actually obliged to break 
with the tradition of endless Wy- 
clif-Tyndale-Coverdale revisions 
and start afresh. This rejection of 
earlier versions does not mean that 
the "Douai Version,” as it came to be 
called, did not contain some echoes 
of Coverdale, many of whose phrases 
had by this time engrained them- 
selves into the minds of English- 
speakers; but it does mean that the 
Catholics created the chief source of 
new, original, alternative render- 
ings, and, as such, their New Testa- 
ment became a valuable resource, or 
at least a stimulus, to the committee 
which in 1604 embarked on the 
making of the last and greatest of 
the English Protestant translations, 
the "Authorized Version," popular- 
ly known by the name of its patron, 
King James. (Of course, since the 
Douai Old Testament did not itself 
appear until after that time, it could 
not play a similar role.) 

The production of the great 
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Authorized Version was, ironically, 
almost an accident. James I, newly 
arrived from Scotland as Elizabeth's 
successor in 1603, immediately 
sensed the need to try to draw to- 
gether the increasingly divergent 
factions within the established 
church. To attempt this, he con- 
voked a conference of divines from 
all factions at Cardinal Wolsey's old 
palace of Hampton Court in 1604. In 
spite of the fact that James fancied 
himself a theologian and participat- 
ed directly in its deliberations, the 
conference was in most respects a 
failure, and the divisions within the 
Church of England continued to grow 
throughout his and his son's reigns. 
But one proposal upon which all 
parties could at least tacitly agree 
was that of Dr. John Reynolds, Pres- 
ident of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, for a new and uniform English 
Bible, carefully translated from the 
best available texts in the original 
languages by the best available 
scholars. The King, perhaps guess- 
ing that this might constitute the 
only real achievement of the confer- 
ence, took up the proposal with 
great enthusiasm and elaborated a 
method of accomplishing it. He then 
further stipulated that the transla- 
tion thus arrived at was to be pub- 
lished without commentaries or 
marginal notes, a restriction which 
disappointed the Puritans. Within 
a short time, fifty-four scholars had 
been appointed to the task, divided 
into six groups, two each in Oxford, 


Cambridge, and London. These 
groups were to work independently, 
then meet and reconcile their re- 
sults, producing a final text which 
was to be in conformity with certain 
rules laid down by royal authority, 
the general intent of which was to 
preserve as much linguistic and 
theological continuity with the al- 
ready familiar versions "as the 
truth of the original will permit." 
These committees operated with re- 
markable efficiency: the basic work 
of the translators was completed by 
1607; the revision and polishing of 
the phrasing occupied another two 
years and nine months; preparation 
for the press, a further nine. The 
first edition appeared from the 
press of Robert Barker, at London, 
invboids 

It is clear from the results 
that this project of an entirely new 
and authorized version was under- 
taken at exactly the right historical 
moment. The resources of written 
English had never been richer, and 
never before had there been in Eng- 
land such a supply of competent 
scholars and graceful prose 
stylists.! Indeed, some of those 
engaged on the work were prodigies 
of learning and literary talent: Dr. 
Lancelot Andrewes, for example, af- 
terwards Bishop of Winchester, was 
well versed in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, Syriac, and at least ten 
other languages; but he was also a 
famous preacher and controversial- 
ist whose vivid, condensed style, 
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comparable in quality to that of 
Donne, is recognized as an import- 
ant contribution to the development 
of English prose. Bishop Andrewes, 
though outstanding among his peers, 
was not the only genius who worked 
on the Authorized Version. There is 
even a tradition, with some basis in 
internal evidence, that Shakespeare 
participated in the final revision of 
the phrasing of the Psalms. However 
that may be, there has been a gener- 
al agreement on the excellence of 
the Authorized Version's language 
and on the effect its quality had in 
making the Bible so powerful an in- 
fluence on the style of subsequent 
English writers in both prose and 
verse. One of the beneficiaries of 
this influence was, ironically, Ca- 
tholic Bishop Richard Challoner, 
who, in undertaking an official re- 
vision of the Douai Version between 
1749 and 1763, chose to adopt the 
wording of the King James Version 
in many passages where that of his 
original seemed excessively La- 
tinate or archaic. (To observe the 
development of a representative text 
from Coverdale to the King James 
Version — and beyond — see Appen- 
dix A.) 


3. The Book of Common 
Prayer 
Parallel to the influence of 
these various English versions of 
the Scriptures ran that of the Book 


of Common Prayer, which displayed 
the linguistic genius of Thomas 
Cranmer, the first Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the patterns 
of whose elegant and mellifluous 
prose have been dinned into the 
consciousness of generations of 
Englishmen through public recita- 
tion at every Anglican service. 
Once again the Church of England 
received the benefit of a happy his- 
torical accident — not every can- 
didate for the primacy would have 
come equipped with Cranmer's lit- 
erary talent and liturgical sense. 

As in the case of the Eng- 
lishing of the Bible, the Englishing 
of the services proceeded by stages 
and successive revisions, though it 
achieved something like its final 
form more quickly. The personal 
theological conservatism of Henry 
VIII had led him to preserve the me- 
dieval liturgy more or less intact 
until the end of his reign, just as he 
had for a long time continued his 
efforts to suppress Tyndale's and 
Coverdale's translations of the 
scriptures. Yet, beginning in 1542, 
a modest start was quietly made by 
a slight revision of the old Sarum 
Breviary and the establishment of a 
committee of Convocation to consid- 
er further changes in the liturgy. 
In 1543 the reading of one chapter 
of the Bible in English was ordered 
on Sundays and holy days at the 
conclusion of morning and evening 
prayers. In 1544 a more important 


innovation was approved: anewEng- * 
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lish litany to replace the medieval 
Litany of the Saints. Thusfar the 
extent of liturgical reform under 
Henry. 

Upon the accession of Ed- 
ward VI, however, a fully vernacu- 
lar, more Protestant order of servic- 
es was immediately called for, and 
Cranmer himself was very ready to 
provide it. He was aware of the pro- 
posals for liturgical reform which 
had been circulating even before the 
Reformation and which had culmi- 
nated in the publication of a re- 
formed breviary by the Spanish 
Cardinal Quifonez in 1535 and 
1537. Beyond that, he was familiar 
with the German Lutheran service 
books which had already incorpo- 
rated some of these ideas but had 
gone beyond them to construct a eu- 
charistic service which emphasized 
the Reformation's concept of the 
Lord's Supper as a memorial and 
which expressed its rejection of the 
Catholic belief in the actual trans- 
formation of the underlying physi- 
cal substance of the bread and wine 
into that of the body and blood of 
Christ. With this background in 
mind, and with a nearly infallible 
sense of decorum and cadence, the 
archbishop set about his task. In 
the interim, fairly literal English 
translations of the medieval servic- 
es were gradually introduced into 
the Chapel Royal, and an English 
"Order of Communion," which 
granted the laity the cup and whose 
prayers were to be recited facing 


the congregation, was ordered by act 
of Parliament (March, 1548) to be 
appended to the Latin Mass after the 
communion of the celebrant. None 
of this was particularly Protestant, 
however, and numerous medieval 
precedents for such a vernacular 
communion rite existed on the con- 
tinent. 

The first version of The 
Booke of the Common Prayer and 
Administracion of the Sacramentes 
and Other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Churche After the Use of the 
Churche of England or "The Prayer 
Book," as it is commonly called, ap- 
peared in 1549 under the aegis of 
the Lord Protector, the Duke of 
Somerset, a man of mildly Lutheran 
sympathies. The speed with which 
it could be produced, as well as 
some surviving notes made by 
Cranmer, indicate that a good deal of 
the work had been done secretly in 
the previous reign. The book ap- 
peared with a Preface by the Arch- 
bishop explaining the intent of his 
liturgical reforms, but the length to 
which even this was merely an ex- 
tension of pre-Reformation ideas is 
betrayed by the fact that large por- 
tions of this Preface are nothing 
more than a literal translation of 
paragraphs from the preface to Car- 
dinal Quifionez's Breviary.2 

From the start, therefore, 
this first Edwardine Prayer Book 
was subject to criticism from the 
more radical wing of the English 
Reformation led by Bishop Hooper. 
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Hence, when control of the boy-king 
passed from the hands of Somerset 
into those of the less tradition- 
minded Duke of Northumberland af- 
ter 1550, a more definitely Re- 
formed version of the Prayer Book 
was called for. Cranmer, whose own 
thinking seems to have been evolv- 
ing in the same direction over the 
intervening months, complied with 
alacrity and issued the second Ed- 
wardine Prayer Book. This included 
a significantly revised Ordinal 
(ceremonies for the conferring of 
the three degrees of Holy Orders) 
which was careful to avoid any no- 
tion of a sacrificial priesthood. 
Furthermore, to the original Preface 
there was now appended a separate 
tract entitled, "Of Ceremonies, Why 
Some Be Abolished, and Some 
Retained," which put forward a ra- 
tionale for the shape of the new li- 
turgy which was unambiguously a 
product of Reformation attitudes. 
The new book was ready for 
the printer at the end of the sum- 
mer, 1552, and was actually in the 
press when an odd controversy led 
to an order in Council to stop the 
printing as late as a month before 
the finished book was to be distrib- 
uted. Because this dispute illus- 
trates exactly how sensitive the 
feeling of the various theological 
parties had become on matters of 
largely symbolic import, it is worth 
a bit of attention here. It was still 
the approved practice in the Church 
of England to kneel for the reception 


of communion, but this seemed to 
the Protestant party to smack of the 
old doctrine of a real physical pres- 
ence of Christ. They therefore in- 
sisted that a directive be inserted 
into the text of the communion serv- 
ice to prohibit kneeling for recep- 
tion. 

At this, Cranmer, who had 
shown himself so compliant up to 
this point, found himself conscien- 
tiously unable to go any further, 
and he wrote a letter to the Council 
calling those who insisted on the 
prohibition of kneeling "glorious 
and unquiet spirits which can like 
nothing but that is after their own 
fancy, and cease not to make trouble 
and disquietness when things be 
most quiet and in good order."3 The 
letter had its intended effect and 
the direction called thereafter 
"Black Rubric" by its opponents, 
because it specified that communion 
was to be received kneeling, was 
preserved. 

The direction of the theolog- 
ical drift represented in these suc- 
cessive revisions is perhaps most 
handily demonstrated by quoting 
the words used for the administra- 
tion of Communion in each of them. 
The first vernacular formula intro- 
duced at the start of Edward's reign 
was a literal translation from the 
Latin Mass, with the slight altera- 
tion that, because of the granting of 
the cup to the laity, it had to be. 
doubled, and for some reason the 
preservation of the "soul" was as- 
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signed exclusively to the "blood": 
"The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was given for thee, preserve 
thy body unto everlasting life," and 
"The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
preserve thy soul unto everlasting 
life." In the first Prayer Book, this 
formula was preserved exactly, ex- 
cept that the strange separation of 
"body" and "soul" was ended, and 
the same sentence, mentioning both 
together, was to be used for admin- 
istration of both communion ele- 
ments. 

Further, up to this time the 
traditional practices of consecrating 
unleavened bread and of putting the 
wafer directly into the mouth of the 
communicant were officially main- 
tained. In the second Prayer Book, 
however, the traditional formula was 
abolished entirely and another, re- 
flecting a thoroughly Protestant 
theology of the Lord's Supper, was 
substituted; at the delivery of the 
bread (no longer necessarily un- 
leavened and now placed into the 
hands of the communicant) the fol- 
lowing words were to be used: "Take 
and eat this, in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on 
him in thy heart by faith, with 
thanksgiving"; and at the delivery of 
the cup: "Drink this in remem- 
brance that Christ's blood was shed 
for thee, and be thankful." 

When, after a five-year-long 
restoration of the Roman Mass in 
Latin under Mary, Anglican worship 
was reinstated by Elizabeth, the 


second Edwardine Prayer Book was 
readopted as its basis, but nu- 
merous changes were made which 
moderated (some would say 
"blurred") its Protestantism. The 
whole ecclesiastical policy of the 
queen was to create a national 
church which could navigate 
straight down the middle of the gulf 
that separated Geneva and Rome, one © 
whose broad doctrines and flexible 
practices could accommodate all but 
the most theologically extreme of 
her subjects — independents and 
Anabaptists on the one end and re- 
calcitrant Papists on the other. 

This aim was reflected per- 
fectly in the eventually adopted so- 
lution to the problem of the words of 
administration, a solution which 
persists in the classic Prayer Book, 
even in its "Protestant Episcopal" 
American version, to this day. Both 
formulas are used together — the 
"Catholic"-sounding one of the first 
Prayer Book being followed imme- 
diately by the "Protestant" one of 
the second. Even if this dissatisfied 
the Catholics and annoyed the Puri- 
tans, still the vast majority of Her 
Majesty's subjects, who were neither 
of these, were happy to understand 
the clear implication: they could 
privately believe whatever they 
liked about the metaphysical status 
of what was in the cup and on the 
Communion plate. (To sample 
Cranmer's liturgical prose, see Ap- 
pendix B.) 
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4. Translations of Secular 
Literature 


These superb translations of 
religious texts, however great their 
merits, still provided only a quite 
specific and limited range of ex- 
pressive possibilities. But this 
lack was being made up by the in- 
creasingly frequent translation of 
other types of literature, at first of 
the Greco-Roman classics, but later 
also of contemporary religious and 
secular literature written in other 
European vernaculars. Some of the 
earliest examples of such work, in 
the 1520's and 30's, came, not sur- 
prisingly, from the circle of young 
scholars which had formed around 
Thomas More;+ but after 1550 the 
initiative in "the translation move- 
ment" passed to scholars of Puritan 
inclinations, many of whom had re- 
turned from studious exile on the 
continent to busy themselves in the 
furtherance of Edward VI's more 
purely "Protestant" version of An- 
glicanism. What both groups of 
these men had in common, however, 
was an association with the Inns of 
Court in London, and hence, like 
More himself, with the legal profes- 
sion, though at this time the Inns 
had come to constitute, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a kind of third uni- 
versity, and, as David Hume pointed 
out in his life of Elizabeth's min- 
ister Lord Burghley, "Here they en- 
tered to give them some standing or 


pursuit in London, rather than with 
a view of their becoming practicing 
lawyers."> 

It is proper to speak of a 
"Translation Movement" both be- 
cause most of the early translators 
knew one another, were of the same 
generation, and were inspired by 
the same ideals, and because they 
seem to have thought of themselves 
very much in that way. John Hey- 
wood, in some respects the chief of 
the tribe, referred to them by the 
collective title "Minerva's Men" and 
celebrated some of them and their 
works in the prefatory verses to his 
version of Seneca's Thyestes 
(published in 1560): 


But if thy will be rather bent, 
a young man's wit to prove, 
And thinkst that elder learned men 
perhaps it shall behove, 
In works of weight to spend their time, 
go where Minerva’'s men, 
And finest wits do swarm: whom she 
hath taught to pass with pen. 
In Lincoln's Inn and Temples twain, 
Gray's Inn and other mofre], 
Thou shalt them find whose painful 
pen 
thy verse shall flourish so, 
That Melpomen thou wouldst well 
ween 
had taught them for to write, 
And all their works with stately style, 
and goodly grace t'endite. 
There thou shalt see the self-same 


North,© 
And Dial doth of Princes paint, 
and preach abroad his praise. 


There Sackville's’ Sonnets sweetly 
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sauced and featly fined be, 
There Norton's8 ditties do delight, 


there Yelverton's? do flee 
Well power'd with pen; such young 
men three, 
as ween thou mightst again, 
To be begot as Pallas was, 
of mighty Jove his brain. 
There hear thou shalt a great report, 


of Baldwin's!0 worthy name, 
Whose Mirror doth of Magistrates, 
proclaim eternal fame. 


And there the gentle Blundeville!1 is 
by name and eke by kind, 

Of whom we learn by Plutarch's lore, 
what fruit by foes to find, 


There Bavand,!2 bids, that turned his 
toil 
a common wealth to frame, 
And greater grace in English gives, 
to worthy author's name. 
There Googel3 a greatful gain hath 
got, 
report that runneth rife, 
Who crooked compass doth describe, 
and Zodiac of life. 
And yet great number more, whose 
names 
if I should now recite, 
A ten times greater work than thine, 
I should be forced to write. 
A princely place in Parnass hill, 
for these there is prepared, 
Where crown of glitt'ring glory hangs, 


for them a right reward.14 


During the reign of Henry 
VIII (1509-1547), thirty-six trans- 
lations of classical texts were pub- 
lished, most during its balmy mid- 
dle years. As religious controversy 
and governmental repression grew 


toward its end, publication of works 
to which objection might be raised 
on political or religious grounds 
(the two being practically the same) 
predictably tapered off. Compared 
to the thirty-nine translated classi- 
cal works which appeared during 
the first decade of Elizabeth, these 
thirty-six Henrician translations 
may seem like a modest output over 
a thirty-eight year period; but it is 
good to bear in mind that at the be- 
ginning of the reign the English 
printing industry was only thirty- 
three years old and there were still 
only a few presses operating contin- 
uously. After all, the technology of 
printing remained primitive, and 
the sheer physical labor of produc- 
ing books was considerable.15 
Furthermore, the market for such 
translations was a narrow one: peo- 


_ ple with enough education and so- 


phistication of taste to be interested 
in reading the classics, but without 
sufficient Latin and Greek (the sta- 
ples of "grammar school" studies) to 
be able to tackle them in the origi- 
nal. During Henry's reign, such 
people were probably few indeed. A 
generation later, thanks to the ef- 
forts of Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, 
Elyot, Udall, Mulcaster, Ascham, 
Cheke, and the other great English 
Renaissance schoolmasters, the 
market for classical translations 
would have been greatly increased. 
The same factors which had 
made it seem dangerous to publish 
works of serious import during the 
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later year's of Henry VIII were only 
reinforced during the reign of his 
son Edward Vil -Glo47 -1 5535); an 
whose name the country was in fact 
being ruled by fairly intolerant 
magnates of a Protestant stripe. 
Only eleven translations appeared 
during this time: seven of them in 
1550; another four, three years lat- 
er. Nor did things improve at all 
under the rule of the Catholic Mary 
(1553-1558); indeed, the smolder- 
ing fires of Smithfield cast a general 
pall over publication, and over 
translation in particular — only four 
such works were published in those 
five unhappy years, and all but one 
of them during the last few months 
of the reign. 

With the accession of the in- 
telligent, curious, and humanisti- 
cally educated Elizabeth I in 1558, 
the translation business picked up 
immediately and quickly produced 
an output which suggests that some, 
at least, of this work had been done 
earlier and withheld from publica- 
tion until the auspicious moment. 
The rate of appearance of new trans- 
lations during the first fourteen 
years of the reign was never equaled 
for the rest of the century, and to 
these must be added numerous re- 
printings during the same period of 
translations which had first seen 
the light of day during previous 
reigns. The overwhelming majority 
of these translations, totaling about 
three dozen for the entire reign, 
were of classical Latin texts of 


mainly literary interest; the next 
largest category of translated works 
was history, divided nearly equally 
among Greek and Latin sources: 
about a dozen and a half had ap- 
peared before 1588. Works of liter- 
ature from foreign vernaculars made 
up a surprisingly small fraction of 
the total output, a dozen or so, 
mainly during the first decade of 
the reign. The influence of some of 
these, however — for example, trans- 
lations of Ariosto and Belleforest — 
was very great. Only two transla- 
tions on scientific and mathematical 
topics made their appearance during 
the otherwise so fruitful period 
from 1558 to 1567; one from Latin, a 
Pliny of 1565, and one from Greek, a 
Galen of 1568. During the next dec- 
ade, by contrast, nearly twenty per- 
cent of all the translations to appear 
were of such works, including two 
translations of Epictetus's Geometry 
published in the same year (1570- 
71), one of these by Henry Billings- 
ley, a future Lord Mayor of London. 
It is perhaps a reflection of the open 
and optimistic atmosphere generat- 
ed by the accession of Elizabeth that 
within a decade no fewer than nine 
translations of works dealing with 
either theology or government, the 
two potentially most hazardous top- 
ics, saw the light of day; and it is 
also perhaps a significant indica- 
tion of the later change in that at- 
mosphere that only another six such | 
translations were published bet- 
ween 1568 and 1577, and none at all 
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between then and 1603. 

Indeed, by 1580 the Trans- 
lation Movement as a distinct phe- 
nomenon was over. Its demise was 
due partly to the change in political 
and cultural circumstances, but it 
was also inevitably due to the aging 
of the translators. Those celebrated 
in John Heywood's verses as 
"Minerva's Men” were all born un- 
der Henry VIII and would have been 
well into middle age by the mid- 
point of Elizabeth's reign. When 
Conley catalogued all the transla- 
tors active until the accession of 
James J, he could find no one who 
had begun his career after 1581.16 
The younger educated men who, like 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Marlowe, and 
Donne, had been born under Eliza- 
beth and were coming onto the scene 
in the 1580's had other interests, 
not least among them the establish- 
ment of a vigorous native literature 
and theatre. They drew upon the 
translations for ideas and as models 
of style, but they were not very 
anxious to add to the stock of trans- 
lations themselves. 

- Yet the importance and di- 
rect influence of the products of the 
Translation Movement remained 
strong well into the seventeenth 
century and in some cases, such as 
that of Chapman's Homer (1611), 
even beyond. It is well known that 
Shakespeare, who according to Ben 
Jonson's famous memorial ode had 
"small Latin and less Greek," was 
heavily dependent upon Elizabethan 


translations throughout the whole 
body of his work: Jasper Heywood's 
Seneca (1559-60), both Brooke's and 
Fenton's versions of different works 
by Bandello (1562 and 1567 respec- 
tively), Painter's selections from 
Boccaccio in the Palace of Pleasure 
(1566), Gascoigne's Ariosto (1566), 
Golding's Ovid (1567), North's Plu- 
tarch (1579), Hall's Homer (1581), 
Yonge's Montemayor (1582), and 
Florio's Montaigne (1603) are among 
those upon which we can be certain 
that the Bard drew. Spenser, though 
more of a linguist himself, also 
shows signs of such dependence, as 
do most of the minor Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists. The in- 
fluence of Seneca in translation,1/ 
both upon the English renaissance 
idea of tragedy and as a source of 
plots, ideas, and a pervasive popu- 
larized Stoicism cannot be overesti- 
mated. Finally, one must note the 
challenge posed to the development 
of English renaissance prose style 
by the effective rendering of the pe- 
riodic sentences in the oratorical 
works of Demosthenes and, espe- 


cially, Cicero.18 

Perhaps the most fitting epitaph for 
the translation movement could be 
supplied by what Tucker Brooke 
wrote of it earlier in this century: 


It brought with it an avalanche of 
plot material and at the same time 
schooled the new English prose by 
discipleship to what had been best 
thought and said in the literature 
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of Greece, Rome, France, Italy, and 
Spain. Only a peculiarly vigorous 
national style could have kept its 
course under such stress of foreign 
influence, but the Elizabethan 
translations are always more Eliza- 


bethan than translated.19 


From The English Literary 
Tradition, Fascicle Il-a, 
Section D.2. 

(Middleboro, 1995). 


APPENDIX A: 
Successive Translations of 
Isaiah 53: 3-6 


Coverdale (1535): 


He shall be the most simple and des- 
pised of all which yet hath good ex- 
perience of sorrows and infirmities. We 
shall reckon him so simple and so vile 
that we shall hide our faces from him. 
Howbeit of a truth he only taketh away 
our infirmity and beareth our pain, yet 
we shall judge him as though he were 
plagued and cast down of God. 
Whereas he, notwithstanding, shall be 
wounded for our offenses and smitten 
for our wickedness. For the pain of our 
punishment shall be laid upon him 
and with his stripes we shall be healed. 
As for us we go all astray, like sheep. 
Every one turneth his own way. But 
through him the Lord pardoneth all 
our sins. 


The Great Bible (1540) 


He is despised and abhorred of men. 
He is such a man as Is full of sorrow 
and as hath good experience of infir- 
mities. We have reckoned him so vile 
that we hid our faces from him. Yea, 
he was despised and therefore we re- 
garded him not. 

Howbeit he only hath taken on him 
our infirmities and borne our pains. 
Yet we did judge him, as though he 
were plagued and cast down of God 
and punished. 

Whereas he (notwithstanding) was 
wounded for our offenses and smitten 
for our wickedness. For the chastise- 
ment of our peace was laid upon him 
and with his stripes we are healed. 

As for us, we have gone all astray, like 
sheep; every one hath turned his own 
way. But the Lord hath heaped togeth- 
er upon him the iniquity of us all. 


The Geneva Bible (1560) 


He is despised and rejected of men. 
He is a man full of sorrows_and hath 
experience of infirmities. We hid as it 
were our faces from him. He was des- 
pised and we esteemed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our infirmities 
and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
judge him as plagued, and smitten of 
God, and humbled. 

But he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions; he was broken for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed. 

All_ we like sheep have gone astray. 
We have turned every one to his own | 
way, and the Lord hath laid upon him 
the iniquity of us all. 
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The King James Bible (1611) 


He is despised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. And we hid as it were 
our faces from him. He was despised, 
and we esteemed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs and 
Carried our sorrows; yet we did es- 
teem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions; he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties. The chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we 
are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray; we 
have turned every one to his own way; 
and the Lord hath laid on him the in- 
iquity of us all. 


Revised Standard Version (1951) 


He was despised and rejected by men; 
aman _ of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief; and as one from whom 
men hid their faces; he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not. 

Surely he has borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows; yet we esteemed 
him stricken, smitten by God, and 
afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions; he was bruised for 
our iniquities. Upon him, was the 
chastisement that made us whole, and 
with his stripes we are healed. All we 
like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and 
the Lord has laid on him the iniquity 
of us all. 


The New English Bible (1970) 


He was despised, he shrank from the 
sight of men;, tormented and humbled by 
suffering; we despised him, we held him of 
no account, a thing from which men turn 
away their eyes; 

Yet on himself he bore our sufferings, our 
torments he endured, while we counted 
him smitten by God, struck down by dis- | 
ease and misery. 

But he was pierced for our transgres- 
sions; tortured for our jniquities; the 
chastisement he bore is health for us 
and by his scourging we are healed. 

We had all strayed like sheep, 

each of us has gone his own way; but the 
Lord has laid upon him the guilt of us 
all. 


The Revised English Bible (1989) 


He was despised, shunned by all, 
pain-racked and afflicted by dis- 
ease; we despised him, we held him of 
no account, an object from which peo- 
ple turn away their eyes; 

Yet it was our afflictions he was 
bearing, our pain he endured, while we 
thought of himas smitten by God, 
struck down by disease and misery. 

But he was pierced for our transgres- 
sions; crushed for our jiniquities: 

the chastisement he bore restored us 
to health, and by his wounds we are 
healed. 

We had all strayed like sheep, each of us 
going his own way; but the Lord laid 
on him the guilt of us all. 
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APPENDIX B: 
Samples of Cranmer's 
Liturgical Prose 
from the Second Prayer Book 
of Edward VI (1552) 


From the Order for Morning 
Prayer: 

Dearly beloved brethren, the scrip- 
ture moveth us in sundry places, to ac- 
knowledge and confess our manifold 
swoons and wickedness, and that we 
should not dissemble nor coke them 
before the face of almighty God our 
heavenly father, but confess them with 
an humble, lowly, penitent and obedi- 
ent heart: to the ende that we may ob- 
tayn forgeueness of the same by hys in- 
finite goodness and mercie. And 
although we ought at al atimes humbly 
to knowledge our swoons before God: 
yet ought we most chiefly so to doe, 
when we assemble and mete together, 
to rendre thanks for the great benefytes 
that we have receyved at his hands, to 
set foorth hys most worthy prayse, to 
hear his most holy word, and to aske 
those things which be requisite and 
necessarye, as well for the body as the 
soule. Wherefore I praye and beseche 
you, aS many as be here present, to ac- 
company me wyth a pure heart and 
humble voyce, unto the throne of the 
heavenly grace, saying after me. 

A general] confession, to be sayd of the 
whole congregation after the minister, 
knelynge. 

Almighty and most mercyfull father, 
we have erred and strayed from thy 
wayes, lyke lost shepe.We have folowed 
too much the devises and desyres of 
oure owne hearts. We have offended 


against thy holy lawes. We have left 
undone those things whiche we oughte 
to have done, and we have done those 
thinges which we ought not to have 
done, and there is no health in us: but 
thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us mis- 
erable offendors. Spare thou them, O 
God, which confesse theyr faultes. Re- 
store thou them that be penitent, ac- 
cording to thy promyses declared unto 
mankynde, in Christe Jesu oure Lorde. 
And graunt, O most merciful father, for 
his sake, that we may hereafter live a 
godly, righteous, and sobre life, to the 
glory of thy holy name. Amen. 


From the Litany: 


Remember not, Lorde, our offences, 
nor the offences of oure forefathers, 
neyther take thou vengeaunce for our 
sinnes: spare us, good lord, spare thy 
people, whom thou hast redemed with 
thy most precious bloud, and be not 
angry with us for ever. 

Spare us, good Lorde. 


From all euill and myschiefe, from 
synne, from the craftes and assaultes of 
the deuill, from thy wrath, and from 
euerlasting damnacion. 

Good Lorde, deliuer us. 


From all blyndnes of heart, from 
pryde, vaynglorye, and hipocricie, from 
enuy, hatred, and malice, and all un- 
charitableness. 

Good lord, deliuer us. 


From fornicacion, and al other 
deadly synne, and from all the dis- 
ceites of the world, the fleshe, and the 
deuill. 

Good lord, deliuer us. 
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From lightninges and tempestes, 
from plage, pestilence, and famine, 
from battayle and murther, and from 
sodayne death. 

Good lord, deliuer us. 


From all sedicion and prieuie con- 
Spiracie, from the tyranny of the 
Bysshop of Rome and al hys destestable 
enormities, from all false doctrine and 
heresy, from hardnesse of hearte, and 
comtempte of thy woorde and com- 
maundmente. 

Good lord, deliuer us. 


From the Order for the Ad- 
ministration of the Lordes 
Supper 


Almightie God, whose kingdome is 
euerlasting, and power infinite: haue 
mercye upon the whole congregacion, 
and so rule the heart of thy chosen ser- 
uaunt Edwarde the sixth, our king and 
gouernoure, that he (knowing whose 
minister he is) may aboue al thynges 
seek thy honoure and glory: and that 
we his subjectes (duely considering 
whose aucthoritie he hath) may fayth- 
fully serue, honour, and humbly obey 
him, in thee, and for thee, accordyng to 
thy blessed worde and ordinaunce: 
Throughe Jesus Christ our lord, who 
with thee, and the holy ghost, liueth, 
and reigneth euer one god, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

Almightie and euerlastying god, we 
be taughte by thy holy word, that the 
heartes of kynges are in thy rule and 
gouernaunce, and that thou dooeste 
dispose, and turne them as it semeth 
best to thy godly wysedome: we humbly 
beeseche thee, so to dispose and 


gouerne the heart of Edwarde the sixth, 
thy seruaunt, our king and gouernoure 
that in al his thoughts, wordes, and 
workes, he may euer seke thy honor 
and glory, and study to preserue they 
people committed to his charge, in 
wealth, peace, and godlynes. Graunt 
this, O mercifull father, for thy deare 
sonnes sake Jesus Christ our Lorde. 
Amen. 


The So-Called 
Humble Access" 
munion Service: 


ePravyer Of 
from Com- 


€ Then shall the Priest, kneling down 
at Goddes borde, say in the name of all 
them that shal receiue the Communion, 
this praier folowyng. 

We do not presume to come to this 
thy table (O mercyfull Lorde) trustinge 
in our owne righteousnesse, but in thy 
manifolde and greate mercies: we bee 
not worthye, so much as to gather up 
the crommes under thy table: but thou 
art the same Lorde whose propertie is 
alwayes to haue mercye: graunt us 
therfore (gracious lord) so to eate the 
fleshe of thy dere sonne Jesus Christe, 
and to drinke his bloud, that out syn- 
fulle bodyes maye be made cleane by 
his body, and our soules wasched 
through his most precious bloud, and 
that we may euermore dwel in him, 
and he is us. Amen. 
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Collects: 


“ Collectes to be saide after the 
Offertorie, when there is no Com- 
munyon, euery suche daye one. 
And the same maye be sayd also 
as often as occasion shal serue, 
after the Collectes, eyther of 
Morning and Euening praver, 
Communion or Letany, by the 
discrecion of the minister. 


Assist us mercyfully, O lord, in these 
our supplicaciouns and prayers, and 
dispose the waye of thy seruaunts to- 
ward the attaynment of euerlasting sa- 
luacion: that among al the chaunges 
and chaunces of this mortall lyfe, they 
may euer be defended by thy most gra- 
cious and ready helpe; through Christ 
our Lorde. Amen. 


O Almightie Lord and euerliuing 
god, vouchsafe, we beseche thee, to di- 
recte, sanctifye, and gouerne, both oure 
heartes and bodies, in the wayes of thy 
lawes, and in the woorks of thy com- 
maundments: that through thy most 
mightie proteccion, both here and euer, 
we may be preserued in body and 
soule: through our lorde and sauioure 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Graunt, we beseche thee, Almightie 
God, that the wordes which we haue 
heard this daye, with our outward 
eares, may through thy grace be so 
grafted inwardly in oure heartes, that 
they may bring forth in us the fruite of 
good liuing, to the honour and prayse 
of thy name: through Jesus Christ our 
Lorde. Amen. 


Preuent us, O Lord, in al our doing- 
es, with thy most gracious fauoure, and 
further us with thy continual helpe, 
that in all our works begon, continued, 
and ended in thee, we may glorifye thy 
holy name, and finallye by thy mercie 
obtayne euerlasting lyfe: through Jesus 
Christ our Lorde. Amen. 


Almighty God, the fountayn of al 
wisdom, which knowest our necessities 
before we ask, and oure ignoraunce in 
asking: we beseche thee to haue com- 
passion upon our infirmities, and those 
things, which for our unworthinesse we 
dare not, and for oure blindnesse we 
cannot aske, vouchsafe to geue us for 
the worthines of thy sonne Jesus 
Christe our Lord. Amen. 


Almightye God, whiche haste pro- 
mysed to heare the peticions of them 
that aske in thy sonnes name: we be- 
seche thee mercyfully to enclyne thyne 
eares to us that haue made nowe oure 
prayers and supplicacions unto thee: 
and graunt that those things which we 
faythfully asked according to thy wyll, 
may effectually be obteyned to the re- 
liefe of our necessitie, and to the set- 
ting foorth of thy glory: Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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NOTES 


1 G. B. Harrison has rightly pointed out 
that there was another, potentially dis- 
advanta-geous side to this richness 
which the makers of the Authorized 
Version had the taste to avoid: "... 
English prose writers in 1610 were not 
usually addicted to good plain English. 
They might so easily have preferred 
the fine writing of the kind admired in 
such men as John Lily, or Philip Sid- 
ney, or Robert Burton, or Thomas 
Browne, or even the heavy erudition of 
their own ‘Epistle Dedicatory' to King 
James or ‘the translators to the 
Reader.'" (The Bible for Students of 
Literature and Art [New York: Double- 
day, 1964] , p. xxvi.) 


2 Cf. Rt. Rev. E.. C. S. Gibson, "Intro- 
duction,” in The First and Second Pray- 
er Books of Edward VI (London: J, M. 
Dent and Sons, 1957), p. vi. 


3 Quoted by Gibson, p. xii. 


+ The some of most prominent of these 
were actually More's in-laws and lived 
for varying lengths of time in his Chel- 
sea household. One, John Rastell (d. 
1536), husband of More's sister Eliza- 
beth, produced the first English trans- 
lation of Lucian, the Greek writer whose 
Satire inspired certain aspects of Uto- 
pia. Rastell's son William (1508?-1565) 
joined his father in the work of transla- 
tion at an early age and in 1530 pub- 
lished the first Englishing of Caesar's 
Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil 
Wars. Another of the Rastell's children, 
their daughter Joan, married that dean 
of early translators, John Heywood 
(1497-1580), whose son Jasper (1535- 
1597) also followed in the father's foot- 
steps with important translations of 
Seneca published between 1559 and 


1561. Tucker Brooke remarks: "Mores, 
Rastells, and Heywoods lived together 
in great harmony and in an intellectual 
comradeship which somewhat compli- 
cates the distribution of literary prop- 
erty” (A Literary History of England, ed. 
Albert C. Baugh, [New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948] , pp. 360-361.) 
The implication seems to be that More 
himself and even his children (all of 
whom were educated in Latin and at 
least Margaret also in Greek) may have 
had a hand in some of the work attrib- 
uted to the others. For a description of 
More’s household “school” and an es- 
timate of the proficiancy of its pupils, 
see R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1979), pp. 179-182. 


5 Quoted in C. H. Conley, The First Eng- 
lish Translators of the Classics (Port 
Washington, N. Y.: Kennikat Press, 1967), 
p. 25. Conley goes on to give us the 
results of his head-count: "Of the fifty- 
four known translators of the classics 
working between the years 1558 and 
1572, inclusive, twenty-three or twenty- 
five were actually members of the inns 
of court and certainly two, possibly 
four, others had some status there. . ." 
(pp. 26-27). 


6 Sir Thomas North (1535-1601), famous 
for the translation of Plutarch's Lives 
from which Shakespeare derived the 
plots of his "Roman" plays, but earlier 
also the translator of a work of Guevara 
under the title, Diall for Princes. 


7 Sir Thomas Sackville (1536-1608), 
politician and literary man whose 
translation of "Sonnets" seems to be 
lost, though other works survive, in- 
cluding verses prefixed to Hoby's 1561 
translation of Castiglione’s Courter. 
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8 Thomas Norton (1532-1584), who col- 
laborated with Sackville on Gorboduc 
(Acts 1-3), was the son-in-law of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and had strong ties to 
the Puritan faction, doing them the 
favor in 1561 of publishing a transla- 
tion of Calvin's Institutes. 


9 Sir Christopher Yelverton (1535?- 
1612), who has left us an Epilogue to 
the 1566 Gascoigne-Kenwelmersh trans- 
lation of Euripides Jocasta, but pre- 
cious little else; presumably Heywood 
knew more about him than we do. 


10 William Baldwin (fl. ca. 1550), con- 
tributor to and publisher of A Mirror 
for Magistrates, a very popular collec- 
tion of political biographies. 

11 Thomas Blundeville (fl. ca. 1560), 
published a translation of some passag- 
es of Plutarch under the title The Fruit 
of Foes in 1558/9 and of Plutarch's 
Three Moral Treatises in 1561; he re- 
mained active as a translator until at 
least 1599, when he brought out a 
translation of Aristotle's Logic. 


12 William Bavand (fl. ca. 1560), a Ger- 
man Protestant scholar who had been a 
direct student at Marburg and Witten- 
berg of Melanchthon and other found- 
ers of Lutheranism and came to Eng- 
land at the accession of Elizabeth as a 
professor of the civil law; in 1559 he 
published an English translation of a 
work of political philosophy by Ferrar- 
ius Montanus under the title The Or- 
dering of a Common Weale. 


13 Barnaby Googe (1540-1594), prolific 
and well-connected star of the Puritan 
wing of the Translation Movement, with 
at least eight major translations from 
Latin, Greek, Italian, and German; in 
1560—1561 he published translations of 
nine books of Manzoli's Zodiake of Life. 


14 Thyestes, Preface, ll. 251-302. I have 
modernized the spelling of the text 
printed in Conley, pp. 23-24. 


15 In this connection it is interesting to 
note that when, in 1538, the "Great Bi- 
ble" was ready to be printed in an im- 
pressive folio format suitable for litur- 
gical use and display in churches, its 
production exceeded the capacity of 
the English presses and it had to be 
jobbed out to a printery in Paris. 


16 Cf. Conley, Appendix, after p. 125. 


17 His Troas, Thyestes, and Hercules 
Furens were translated by Jasper Hey- 
wood between 1559 and 1561; the Oedi- 
pus was done by Alexander Neville in 
1563 and the Octavia by Thomas Nuce 
in 1566. An English version of the mor- 
al treatise De Beneficiis ("On Offices") 
was published by Arthur Golding in 
1577. The most important translator of 
Seneca, however, was unquestionably 
John Studley, a Cambridge Puritan, 
who brought out of the Agamemnon, 
Medea, Hercules Oetaeus, and Hippoly- 
tus between 1566 and 1571. Finally, 
the entire recognized Senecan canon in 
its various translations, was published 
in one sumptuous volume as Jen Tra- 
gedies in 1581. Except for Cicero, no 
other Latin author got as much atten- 
tion from the translators. 


18 Demosthenes was first Englished by 
Thomas Wilson in 1570. Numerous 
translations of various works of Cicero 
appeared during the period, beginning 
with John Harington's translation of the 
De Amicitia in 1550, and including 
Richard Sherry's illustrative quotations 
in his important Figures of Grammar 
and Rhetorike, 1555). 


21 In Baugh, p. 434. 
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FARRAR’S ! 


(1898-1OSG) 


Eyerett Square, Middleboro, Mas aes — 


Here is Everett Square, as it appeared on a postcard printed in Germany around the 
turn of the century. Farrar’s is at left, under the shade trees. For nearly a hundred 
years, this same family business provided Middleboro with the nearest thing it had to 
Dr. Johnson’s Turk’s Head Coffee House. Farrar’s was more than just a store that 
happened to make its own delicious ice cream; it was a local institution. There town 
fathers and town characters (the two categories not always entirely distinct) could 
meet casually and on a basis of social equality to share a table and exchange views. 
David Reed, Farrar’s late proprietor, was a man with an inquiring mind, a kind of 
Socratic questioner, and a great friend to education. He and his place will be missed. 
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